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‘oe OPERATING COST 


is within the control of the manu- 
facturer. Selling prices are gov- 
erned by many factors beyond the 
control of the producer. 


Did you ever stop to figure how 
much you could increase your 
profits by saving even a small per- 
centage of your pumping costs? 


In “Super-Stockpumps” heavy pulp 
can be handled against low or high 


heads with greatly reduced horse 
power and no clogging. 


“Super-Stockpumps” are not ordinary pulp pumps. . They will 
pump stock up to 7% consistency and will show better efficiency and 
require less power than any other pulp pump made. 


Discard your: present pumps. Install “Super-Stockpumps.” 
They will save the cost of the change in less than one year. 
THE FREDERICK IRON & STEEL COMPANY 
_ FREDERICK, MARYLAND 


Sales Offices in principal cities 
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BOARD DRYING 


Have you seen the new bulletin describing the Coe 
Automatic Roller Dryer for drying boards 1/16" thick 
and up? It has some very interesting information and is 
well illustrated. : 


Some of the largest and best known firms in the coun- 
try are now using this dryer with surprising results. 
Write us for list of users, and a copy of the bulletin which 
is yours for the asking. : 


THE COE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Ce Painesville, Ohio, U. S. A. npoygedng ssenumet 
549 W. Washington Blvd. * "30 East 42nd St. 
Chicago, Ill. 





“AMERICAN” BRAND TRANSMISSION ROPE 
“AMERICAN” in 
way." Send for copy of our General Cotsloges, Prices ‘end’ every 
Largest Makers of Commercial Twines and Rope in the Werid 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURING | 





NOBLE AND WEST STREETS, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK CITY 


A AL 
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paper industry, write to Goodyear, 
Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, Calif. 


TRANSMISSION BELTS 
Goodyear, Klingtite, Glide 
CONVEYOR BELTS 


HOSE 
Water, Steam, Washout, Fire 
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EIGHT HOUR DAY FAVORED BY BOXBOARD INDUSTRY 


At Conference Called at Washington by Secretary of Labor Davis, Representatives of Industry Also, Go on 
Record for Elimination of Sunday Work and for a Six Day Working Week—Action is Not 
Compulsory, but Eight Hour Day Will Become Effective on or Before January |, .1925— 
Committee of Nine to be Appointed to See That Mills Live Up to Agreement 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 7, 1924.—A step which may mean a 
turning point in the boxboard industry was taken here last week 
at a conference called by Secretary of Labor Davis when repre- 
sentatives of the industry went on record as favoring an eight hour 
day, the elimination of Sunday work and a six day working week. 

The action taken at the meeting is not in any way compulsory 
but the resolutions adopted declared that “it is the sense of the 
The eight hour day would become effective on or before 
January 1, 1925, and a committee of nine is to be appointed to 
see that the boxboard mills are living up to their agreement and 
this committee will report to the Secretary of Labor. 

The meeting which was called by the Secretary of Labor “to 
devise ways and means for the elimination of labor conditions in 
some of the mills that have survived from an outgrown past” was 
called to order by Secretary Davis and he made the opening speech 
in which he outlined what he conceived to be the purpose of the 
meeting. 


meeting”. 


Communication from President Coolidge 

\t the outset of his speech Secretary Davis read a communica- 
tion from President Coolidge relative to the boxboard conference 
in which the President said in part: 

“I trust that you may be able to devise a method so that in this 
industry, there may be no work upon Sunday that is not distinctly 
of an emergency nature. I also hope that you may find a method 
of abolishing the alternating week of eleven hour and _ thirteen 
hour shifts. There are difficulties involved, of course, but I 
believe in the long run it will be found more satisfactory to have 
the usual hours which now prevail in industry, and the usual 
cessation.” 

Better to Avoid Forced Regulation 


The Secretary called the attentton of the representatives of the 
industry to the fact that “it would be very much better if all of 
our industries could be brought into tune with our present day 
opinion through peaceful conferences rather than to have these 
regulations forced upon industry by legislation and constitutional 
amendments.” In discussing the boxboard industry further the 
Secretary said: 

“The paper boxboard industry, which is today over-developed 
by 25 per cent cannot exist one-half operating productively three 
tours. per day, five days a week, with clean up on the sixth day 
and closed on Sunday, the other half operating eleven and thirteen 
hour tours, six days a week and making the clean up, which is the 
essential part of the industry on Sunday making seven days’ work. 

‘There is nothing in existing law which prevents any association 
from agreeing to cut out Sunday work in their industry, nor to 


prevent them from reducing the hours of labor from 11 and 13 
per day or tour to the prevalent 8 hour shift. If this accomplishes 
the object sought, then no law is violated, and if there is anything 
in existing law which would prevent the absorption of the 25 per 
cent over-development, if that be necessary to humanize the in- 
dustry, then such law ought to be amended or repealed.” 

The conference lasted all day and many of the representatives 
present spoke both for and against the changes suggested by the 
resolutions. ; 

Ethelburt Stewart, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, of the 
Department of Labor, in a talk to the meeting, estimated that 
fully 95 per cent of the boxboard production of the United States 
was represented at the conference and 80 per cent of the mills. 


Vote in Favor of New Plan 


When the final vote was taken for an eight hour day, no votes 
were registered against the eight hour shift, but fourteen of the 
representatives present voted as “not voting” because they stated 
that they did not have the necessary authority from their firms. 
On this question the vote was 46 to 0 in favor of the eight hour 
day with 14 not voting. There were many more representatives 
present but in some cases 2 or 3 represented the same mill and it 
was agreed that each mill should have only one vote. 

This resolution provided “that it is the sense of the meeting” 
that the eleven and thirteen tours should be abolished and that a 
committee be appointed to put into effect in the boxboard industry 
an eight hour tour on or before January 1, 1925, and that the box- 
board industry recognizes the eight hour tour. 

The meeting also adopted by a vote of 40 to 3 a resolution that 
“it is the sense of the meeting” that a five day week be put into 
effect in the industry with Saturday as a clean up day and the 
entire elimination of working on Sunday. 


Committee to Be Selected 
The conference also went on record as in favor of the appoint- 
ment of a committee of 9 to be selected from three sections of the 
country, namely; three members from the Southern states, three 
from the Central states, and three from the Eastern seaboard 
states. This committee will keep in touch with the industry and 
make reports from time to time to the Secretary of Labor. 


Champion Fibre Co. to Build 
Canton, N. C., May 5, 1924.—Contracts for the first units in an 
extensive program of expansion have been awarded by the Cham- 
pion Fibre Company to the Aberthaw Company of Philadelphia 


and Boston. The first work to go ahead will be the construction 
of beater room: and machine additions for the book mill. 
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TOMAHAWK KRAFT PAPER @o. 
STARTS WORK AT NEW PLANT 


First Digester Filled April 29 and Manufacture of Paper Will 
Probably Start in a Few Days—New Plant of Riverside 
Fibre & Paper Co. at Appleton Expected to Begin Op- 
erations About the Middle of June—Combined Locks 
Paper Co. Announces Bond Issue for $1,400,000 Due 
Serially from May |, 1933, to May 1, 1939—Paper 
Makers Walk Out at Escanaba Paper Co. 





[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


AppLeTon, Wis., May 6, 1924.—Operations have been started in 
the new plant of the Tomahawk Kraft Paper Company, at Toma- 
hawk, Wis., but it probably will be several days before manufacture 
of paper will be commenced on a commercial scale. The first 
digester was filled on Tuesday afternoon, April 29, and unit after 
unit will be placed in operation as soon as they are in readiness. 

Operation of the plant started just a year from the time when 
the new company took over the property from the Pride Pulp and 
Paper Company, which had built the mill. The plant was equipped 
to make paper from de-inked stock but much of this machinery 
was scrapped and others were used in the new mill. 

The new plant is much more extensive than the old one. New 
buildings were erected for the digesters, a new woodroom was built 
and a large power house at Grandmother dam was completed. The 
plant is being operated with power from the new dam. 

It is probable that manufacture of paper for shipment will be 
started within a few days. 


Riverside Paper Co. to Start in June 

The new plant of the Riverside Fibre and Paper Company at 
Appleton will be ready to begin operation about the middle of 
June, according to C. R. Meyer & Sons Construction Company, who 
have the contract for erecting the buildings. Some delay was 
experienced in setting up the new paper machine because part of it 
did not arrive in time. The concrete for the second machine, which 
is to be moved from the old mill, has been built but the machine 
will not be set up until the new machine recently built by the Beloit 
Iron Works is in operation. The filter plant was completed several 
days ago and work on the new office, which is near the main plant, 
will be finished within the next few weeks. 


Combined Locks Paper Issues Bonds 

The Combined Locks Paper Company, which operates a large 
paper and pulp mill at Combined Locks, Wis., and a pulp grinding 
mill at Little Chute, nearby, has announced a bond issue of 
$1,400,000 due serially from May 1, 1933, to May 1, 1939. It is 
announced officially in the bond prospectus that the bonds are being 
issued to purchase certain outstanding securities of the company. 
It is understood that these securities are the interests which G. M. 
Seaman and his associates have in the company. Mr. Seaman and 
his associates, it is understood, have sold their interests to Lewis 
L. Alsted, president of the Combined Locks Paper Company, and 
his associates. 

The Combined Locks Paper Company is reputed to be the largest 
manufacturer of catalog paper in the country and practically all of 
its product is sold on contract. The entire 1924 output has been 
sold and approximately 40 per cent of the 1925 production has been 
contracted for. 

Sufficient ground wood and pulp is manufactured by the company’s 
plants to keep its paper mill, which has a capacity of 100 tons a day, 
in operation. The company has a valuable contract with the Great 
Lakes Paper Company, Limited, in which the interests which control 
the Combined Locks Paper Company have a substantial interest, to 
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supply the local company with 30,000 cords of pulpwood a year for 
approximately 40 years, 

Net earnings of the company for the last eight years, before deduc- 
tion of income and excess profits taxes, were $505,873, or more than 
5% times the annual interest charge on the present issue of bonds, 
Net earnings in 1923 were $597,386, about 6% times the interest 
charge. The physical value of the company’s properties, by which 
the bonds are secured, has been appraised at $2,905,714, exclusive 
of its leases, contracts and $239,000 par valué preferred stock in the 
Great Lakes Paper Company, Limited, all of which has heen 
pledged as security. 

Mr. Alsted announces that the present management will continue 
operating the property. 


Paper Makers Walk Out at Escanaba Paper Co. 

Operations at the mill of the Escanaba Paper Company were 
suspended late last week when 240 members of the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp and Sulphite Workers Union and Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Paper Makers walked out pending settlement 
of differences with the company over wage scales. The unions 
have no contract with the Escanaba Paper Company except the 
general international agreement which permits local unions and 
employers to adjust wages between themselves on the basis of living 
costs. Officers of the company declare that present business condi- 
tions will not permit them to grant all the concessions asked by the 
workers and they say they have made concessions which bring the 
wage scale at Escanaba well within the average paid by mills in this 
locality. 

Union officers declare they have not asked for a general increase 
but are asking for adjustments that will equalize the schedule. 

Although all the employees of the company did not leave the plant, 
the walkout made it necessary to close all departments. Union 
officials and mill officers are confident that a settlement will be 
reached soon. 


Rapid Progress at Dells Pulp Mill 

Bricklayers are making rapid progress on the superstructure of 
the pulp mill which is being built for the Dells Pulp and Paper 
Company at Eau Claire. The foundations were completed about 
two weeks ago and generators for operating the pulp mill are being 
installed. 

The new dam which replaces an ancient structure, is completed 
and is holding back a head of water. The dam was built to carry 
a two foot higher head than the o!d dam and was constructed with 
the view of increasing the head to 32 feet when the demand 
power warrants this extension. 

Part of the old dam has been dismantled and the state railroad 
commission soon will determine if the remainder is to be taken dow: 

It is estimated that the new dam and the new pulp mill 
represent an expenditure of approximately $1,000,000. 


General Trade Notes 


The Fisher Box Company of Marinette, has started construction 
of an addition to the rear of its. plant. D. J. Fisher, head of the 
company has purchased the property which the company occupies 
and began work at once on the extension. The mill now employs 
22 persons. 

A. R. Burton, who joined the Northern Paper Mills organization 
about a year ago has been appointed secretary and assistant treas- 
urer of the company to succeed Homer H. Benton, who resigned 
on May 1 to return to Appleton where he has resumed his practice 
of law. Mr. Burton held a position in the auditing department of 
the Northern Paper Mills. 

The Peshtigo Paper Company has been made defendant in !2 
suits started by farmers near Bagley Junction who claim damaces 
because their lands were flooded during erection of a dam by tlie 


paper company two years ago. The cases will be heard in Mar- 
inette. 
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WATERTOWN ENGINEER SUES 
THE OSWEGATCHIE PAPER CO. 


Charles E. Eaton Seeks $7,000 Due on Contract but Paper 
Company Fights Claim on Ground that Contract was Not 
Fulfilled—Myron C. Tuttle Co. Gets Contract for Hydro- 
electric Development—Large Quantities of Pulpwood 
Being Handled at Waddington—Corwin T. Jewell May 
Be General Manager of St. Regis Paper Co.—Fall of 
Electric Transformer Causes Mill Shut Down. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

Watertown, N. Y., May 6, 1924.—Charles E. Eaton of this city, 
a prominent mill engineer who has designed and superintended the 
construction of many paper and pulp mills in this country and 
‘Canada, including the big mill of the Donnacona Paper Company 
at Donnacona, P, Q., has started a Supreme Court action against 
the Oswegatchie Paper Company for the recovery of $7,000 with 
interest, and unpaid balance on commissions for drawing the plans 
and specifications for the new mill of the defendant company at 
Natural Dam, acting as consulting engineer and supervising the 
construction of the plant. 

The mill which is the most modern type and construction, was 
built in 1922 and 1923 on the site of the mill of the old Aldrich 
Paper Company. 

Mr. Eaton alleges in his complaint that on September 27, 1922, he 
entered into contract with the Oswegatchie Paper ‘Company to pre- 
pare the plans and specifications for the rebuilding of the Aldrich 
mill which was destroyed by fire some years ago. His contract 


provided that he should give his personal attention and supervision 
to the work during the construction of the mill, should assist in the 
placing of the contracts, act as a consulting engineer and co-operate 


in all possible ways with the view to developing a complete and 
satisfactory plant. The contract provided that the company should 
furnish a resident engineer who would be on the job and carry out 
the instructions of Mr. Eaton. 

For these services it was agreed that he should receive a salary 
of $12,000 of which $2,000 was to be paid when the contract was 
executed, $1,000 on December 1, 1922, $1,000 on January 1, 1923, 
$1,000 on February 1, 1923, and that there should be turned over 
to him $5,000 of the company’s 6% per cent gold bonds on that 
date. On March 1, he was to receive $1,000 and on June 1, or when 
the job was completed, $1,000 more. 

In his complaint Mr. Eaton alleges that he fulfilled the contract 
in a workmanlike manner but that the company failed to perform 
all of the conditions incumbent upon it. He charges that he received 
only $5,000 of the $12,000 and that the company not only failed to 
turn over the $5,000 in gold bonds but also failed to make the 
$1,000 payment in March and the $1,000 final payment which was 
due prior to June 1, on the completion of the work. 

The Oswegatchie Paper Company sets up a long and detailed 
answer to the complaint, admitting that the contract was entered 
into on September 27, 1922, by which Mr. Eaton was to receive 
$12,000 in fees if he fulfilled his contract, but the company alleges 
that he did not fulfill his contract and did not do his work in a work- 
manlike manner, with the result that the company was delayed in 
the construction of the plant and compelled to go to much additional 
expense. For that reason payment of the balance of $7,000 was not 
made. 


Let Hydro-Electric Contract 


Work on the hydro-electric development at Sugar Island on the 
Racquette River, near Potsdam, is under way. The St. Lawrence 
Valley Power Corporation has awarded the contract to the Myron 
C. Tuttle Company of Boston, Mass. Twenty-five men are now em- 
Ployed and at the peak 200 men will be on the job. 
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The Tuttle ‘Company will build the dam, the concrete founda- 
tions to carry the pipe line, the power house, and will excavate for 
the tail race. The water wheels will be furnished by the James 
Lefel Company of Springfield, Ohio, and the pipe line will be fur- 
nished by the Walsh Holyoke Steam Boiler Works of Holyoke, 
Mass. , 

The power house will be about one-half the capacity of the Hannawa 
development. The water wheels will develop an efficiency of 92 per 
cent. It is under penalty to be completed by January 1, 1925. 

Handling Pulpwood Supply 

Over 60,000 cords of pulpwood will be handled this season at 
Waddington, and about the same quantity will be handled at the 
Ogdensburg trestles. The logs received at Waddington will be 
shipped to the Remington-Hanna paper mills at Norwood, Raymond- 
vile and Norfolk. 

There is a possibility that the Waddington pulp terminal will be 
operated under the open shop principle this season. The union 
longshoremen of Ogdensburg have been hired each year for the 
Wadington work and the officials there say that they may hire the 
Waddington help this year. 

The longshoremen are hopeful of closing another contract. Nego- 
tiations are now under way with the officials of the union but what 
the outcome will be is not known. Before being employed at the 
Waddington terminal they worked at the Ogdensburg terminal but 
differences arose which were not settled and the men left for Wad- 
dington. 

The employers assert that the men went on strike and the em- 
ployees say they were locked out. 


C. T. Jewell May Succeed C. C. Burns 


Corwin T. Jewell, for the past two years assistant general man- 
ager of the St. Regis Paper Company, will doubtless be the choice 
of the board of directors for general manager to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of C. C. Burns. 

Mr. Jewell has been in the employ of the St. Regis Company 
for the past 12 years and five years ago was made superintendent 
of the Herrings Mill. Before going to this mill he was located in 
the St. Regis office in the sales department. Prior to that time he 
was head of the finishing department of the Herrings Mills. He is 
a paper maker of long experience. 













































































































































































Electric Transformer Burns Out 


A large electric transformer which is a part of the equipment of 
the pulp mill of the West End Paper Company in Carthage burned 
out last Thursday evening, forcing the department to shut down for 
period of four weeks. 

Officials have been unable to ascertain the cause of the trouble. 
They are now trying to locate another transformer which will take 
the place of the old one in order that the department may open up 
sooner. 

The shut down means considerable loss to the company and may 
mean the shutting down of the main mill for a short time because 
of lack of the special pulp which has been produced from the pulp 
mill. Any effect in the production of paper from this cause, however, 
will be slight. There are-20 men in the pulp department who will 
be affected by the shut down. 































































































Supply & Specialty Corp. Formed 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 

Watertown, N. Y., May 5, 1924—A new wholesale paper house 
has recently been organized here under the firm name of The 
Supply and Specialty Corporation. 

The corporation is composed of J. V. Cleveland, who has been 
manager of Austin, Nichols & Co.’s four New York State jobbing 
houses for a number of years, Frank L. Legnard and W. H. Bond. 

The new corporation will carry a complete line of wrapping 
paper, paper bags, twine, woodenware and paper specialties. 
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TORONTO SEES BETTERMENT 
IN CERTAIN TRADE CHANNELS 


News Print Mills Running to Capacity and Other Mills to 75 
or 80 Per Cent of Normal Output—Transfer of Kin- 
leith Mills to Howard Smith Mills Expected at Early 
Date—Spanish River Paper Mills Unusually Busy— 
Toronto Carton Council Discusses Various Trade Matters 
—Edward Beck to Represent Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association at British Empire Exposition. 

; 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Toronto, Ontario, May 5, 1924.—Business in the paper arena 
continues fair and is improving in some lines. Reports from dif- 
ferent jobbers vary and orders are still spotty. Mills, outside of 
news print, which are operating to capacity, are running to about 
seventy-five to eighty per cent of their normal output, although 
many changes in runs have to be made to meet the varied demands. 
From this out, business should steady down in the paper world, 
although it is not expected that 1924 will be any record breaker 
either in prices or production. The announcement of the fiscal 
policy of the government has removed a certain amount of doubt 
and distrust and, while the tariff changes do not affect the paper 
trade, the changes entering upon a number of other lines in the 
matter of customs duty, are now known. 

The pulp market continues rather weak and, owing to foreign 
competition in certain papers, interesting developments are arising 
all the time. While the demand for fine papers is reported to be 
showing some improvement, the market is as yet scarcely acting 
up to form. Catalogue business is making an improved showing 
reflecting, as it may, the confidences of Canadian mercantile and 
manufacturing establishments in the market as a whole. In this 
connection, the increasing demand for special sizes by job printers 
is said to be quite a problem, stressing the desirability for greater 
standardization. 

Dealers in rags and waste paper stock report that there has been 
a considerable falling off in mill demand, with a consequent de- 
cline in prices from ten to fifteen per cent. It is declared that the 
mills will not be heavy buyers until they have cleaned up their 
overstocks. This condition is reported to be not altogether excep- 
tional and often indicates a very temporary turn in the industry. 
Aggressive selling has become more and more essential in the 
paper industry. 

May Buy Kinleith Paper Mills 

In regard to the report that the Howard Smith Paper Mills had 
acquired the Kinleith Paper Mills at St. Catharines, Ont., which 
were established in 1900 and would close up the plant, which is 
said to be rather a high cost one to operate, H. F. E. Kent, of 
Toronto, president of the Kinleith Paper Mills, when seen regard- 
ing matters, admitted that negotiations had been going on to this 
end for some time but had not yet been concluded. It is expected, 
however, that a transfer may take place in the near future. The 
output of the plant is abéut twenty tons a day of book, bond and 
writing papers and a large portion of this has been utilized by W. 
J. Gage & Co., manufacturing stationers, Toronto, who control 
the mills. 

Paper Box Manufacturers Getting Busier 


The paper box manufacturers of Toronto are getting busier but 
are operating at a minimum of cost and are not overloaded with 
stock, so that profits are reported to be fairly satisfactory. The 
members have been adopting good trade practices. Board mills are 
fairly active and report the outlook is growing brighter. The 
paper box men are not cutting prices and are in a much better 
operating position than some other branches of the paper industry 
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and ready for increased trade when it comes along. 
convention of the Canadian Association will be held this year in 
Ottawa on June 23 and 24. 


The annual 


Council of Paper Men Held 

George Carruthers, of Toronto, president of the Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Association, and H. F. E. Kent, of Poronto, former 
president of that body, attended a meeting of the Council of the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association in Montreal during the past 
week, Several matters of importance were discussed and it was 
decided to send Edward Beck, secretary of the association, to 
London, to represent the industry at the British Empire Exhibition 
in co-operation with J. N. Stephenson, who is in charge of the 
display there. Mr. Beck will leave at the close of the present 
month in order to get in touch with the trade overseas. 


Notes and Jottings of the Trade 

H. B. Donovan, sales manager of the Canada Paper Company, 
Toronto, spent the past week in Montreal on business. 

J. Kallett, who for the past seven years has been a member of 
the staff of Provincial Paper Mills, Toronto, has resigned and will 
take up his residence in California. Previous to his departure he 
was presented with a club bag and traveling case by the accounting 
department of the head office. 

Colonel Thomas Gibson, of Toronto, vice-president of the Span- 
ish River Pulp and Paper Mills, and Mrs. Gibson, who have been 
spending some time in Bermuda, have returned home. Colonel 
Gibson has completely recovered from his rather protracted  jill- 
ness. 

S. C. Knode, vice-president of the Albemarle Manufacturing 
Company, Richmond, Va., manufacturers of blotting papers, was 
in Toronto last week calling upon the trade. 

John G. Sutherland, of the Mead Sales Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
a former resident of Toronto, was renewing old friendships in the 
trade during the past week. 

George C. Winlow, of Toronto, sales manager of the Lincoln 
Mills, Merritton, Ont., is spending some time on Vancouver Island, 
B. C., enjoying a rest and regaining his health, which was im- 
paired as a result of being a victim in a railway accident at Belle- 
ville several months ago. 

F. Wright of Smith, Davidson & Wright, wholesale paper 
dealers, Vancouver, B. C., was in Toronto recently on a business 
trip. 

The United Paper Mills, Toronto, have been appointed selling 
repesentatives for the Artillery line of fancy blotting papers made 
by the District of Columbia Paper Company, Washington, D. C. 

James Thompson, of the Thompson & Heyland Company, To- 
ronto, who are large exporters and dealers in pulpwood, has been 
elected one of the vice-presidents of the newly formed Canadian 
Pulpwood Association. 

E. E. Darby, of the District of Columbia Paper Company, 
Washington, D. C., was in Toronto last week and called upon the 
paper trade. 

O. H. Moore, general manager of the Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Company of Canada, has been elected president of the Parkdale 
Canoe Club, Toronto. 

A. F. Rutter, vice president of Warwick Brothers & Rutter, 
manufacturing stationers, Toronto, who recently underwent an 
operation, is regaining his health and making good progress. 

The Don Valley Paper Mills, Toronto, are operating to capacity 
at the present time on cover, index bristols, tag manilas and other 
lines. 

The Lennox Paper Mills, Camden East, Ont., which have been 
turning out bond, writing and book papers, have, it is learned, 
shut down temporarily. It is rumored that an effort will be made 
to put the plant on its feet and resume operations. 

Mr. Craft, representing Alex Pirie & Sons, paper manufacturers, 
Edinburgh, Scotland, who is well known in the Canadian paper 
trade, was in Toronto this week on business. 
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Dodge transmission is available for immediate delivery 


Five hundred local dealers are awaiting your rush orders Indiana, and Oneida, New York, daily producing large 
for stock products. Three factory warehouses and four- quantities of standarized transmission units of uniform 
teen branches with immense stocks stand squarely be- quality. 

hind these dealers, backing up ther promises of imme- 


diate delivery. This production and service is your guarantee and pro- 


tection. It has supplied the demands of industry for 
Back of them all are the two big plants at Mishawaka, power transmitting equipment for over forty years. 


DGDGE 


: DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION $7772! 08s: Mishayaba,, Juin 
EVERYTHING FOR THE MECHANICAL TRANSMISSION OF 


sy Branches: New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Boston Cincinnati Newark Chicago 
t Adanta Minneapolis St. Louis Houston Seattle San Francisco 
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PAPER STOCK DEALERS 
DINE IN PHILADELPHIA 


Nineteenth Annual Banquet Is Largely Attended and Guests 
Are Treated to Unique Entertainment—Keystone Co. 
Removes Its Sales Offices to Larger and More Desirable 
Offices in the Drexel Building—Kiekhefer Co. Constructs 
Concrete Road to Its Fine New Paper and Container Fac- 
tory at Delair, N. J.—Fire Destroys Paper Mill of the 
Keystone Paper Co. at Upper Darby. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 5.—Attendance records were exceeded 
and all memories of prior banquets surpassed by the nineteenth 
annual banquet and entertainment of the Philadelphia Paper Stock 
Dealers’ Association held in the Chelsea Room of the Hotel Lor- 
raine on Wednesday evening, April 30. A new record came near 
being established—one which might have been set forth in the 
Police Column—because one of the features of the evening was the 
presence of a snooping and mysterious individual whom rumor 
named as a Volstead enforcement inspector. So realistically did 
he play his part that even when the banquet was concluded there 
were quite as many who still believed that he was a representative 
of governmental intrusion as that he was a part of an exception- 
ally attractive vaudeville entertainment. His adventures among the 
diners were exciting but when President Evan G. Badger who pre- 
sided, peremptorily ordered him from the room, and he threatened 
to take the venerable executive with him if he went, several of the 
members, notably Al Lindsay of Lindsay Brothers, were so im- 
pressed that they were ready to express their disapproval physically. 
Old banqueters said that the stunt was one of the most effective 
they had ever witnessed. Another feature of the affair was the 
choral singing of parodies on popular songs written for the occa- 
sion, and featuring names of the more popular of the members. A 
typical one to the tune of Barney Google on a member of the Phil- 
Fibre Company, ran: 

David Newman with the paper factory, 

David Newman was as clever as can be, 

He posed first as stock man, 

Got the dope on all their plans, 

Then David Newman started up his factory. 


Finally, the function was the first at which there were presented 
the newly elected officers of the association. President Evan G. 
Badger was continued as president, but William J. McGarity of the 
Penn Paper and Stock Company made his premiere as secretary, 
this position previously having been combined with that of treasurer, 
and filled by William L. Simmons who continues to hold the money 
bags; Thomas A. Kenny is vice-president. Following an excep- 
tionally complete menu, there was presented a vaudeville enter- 
tainment of fourteen numbers, the best ever enjoyed and all arranged 
by the new entertainment committee consisting of H. M. Bailey, 
Thomas A. Kenny and Thomas F. Simmons. 


Removal of Keystone Co. Sales Offices 


For the purpose of securing larger office facilities for its fine paper 
business the Keystone Company has taken possession of the suite 318 
in the Drexel Building and to it has removed its sales and execu- 
tive departments. The firm formerly occupied the building at 328 
Cherry street, in which it has been quartered ever since its organ- 
ization over a year ago. The large warehouse at 1621 Bainbridge 
street will be maintained and will be used for the storage of its 
line of book, coated and uncoated papers, cover, bonds, ledgers 
writings, tissues, tympans and wrapping papers and envelopes, in 
which it specializes. It is the purpose of proprietor Frederic S. 
Balch, to expand the warehousing accomodations through the re- 


moval of the sales offices and to promote efficiency in the ha: dling 
of papers and shipments. 


Kiekhefer Co. Builds Road 


A concrete road map is being constructed by the Kiekhefer Com- 
pany, at its plant in Delair, N. J., for the improvement of trans- 
portation facilities to and from its paper mill and container ‘any. 
facturing buildings. The roadway is over a mile long and will be 
built of concrete. It connects the plant with the main highway, 
the Burlington Pike. Heretofore, the road leading to the mills ond 
plant has been impassible in bad weather because of thick mud in 
which the trucks hauling stock to the mills and the transportation 
of finished products from it were often stuck. The plant is one of 
the largest in this section of the country and is engaged in one of 
the most successful container manufacturing businesses in the East- 
ern part of the United States. There are four buildings, the latest 
of those constructed about a year ago. Over 100 tons of con- 
tainer board per day is made. The other three buildings are the 
ones used for the manufacture of boxes, the power plant and stock 
storage purposes. The latter were constructed within the past three 
years and give the company one of the most modern container 
nianufactories in the country. 


Paper House of Penna. Writes of Bridge 


“The New Bridge and the Paper Trade” is the title of an interest- 
ing article which appeared in the Bulletin of the Paper House of 
Pennsylvania, issued the latter part of April. It gave an illus- 
tration and diagram of the Philadelphia-Camden Bridge, showing 
its association with the territory bounded by Chestnut, Race, Fifth 
and Seventh streets, wherein are located 27 paper houses, repre- 
senting 70 per cent of the paper business of Philadelphia, with 12 
on Sixth street, 5 on Fifth street, 6 on intersecting streets and 4 
on adjoining locations. The diagram is one of the origina! Jraw- 
ing made by the architects of the bridge commission and shows the 
flow of traffic from the new bridge, inciuding surface and subway 
travel. In describing tl« importance of Sixth street, in which are 
lccated the majority of the large paper distributors and known as 
“Paper Row” and its growth to one of the most prominent of 
downtown thoroughfares as the result of its connection with the 
bridge in the years to come the Bulletin says: “The paper trade of 
Philadelphia has centered on Sixth street and with 12 firms now 
located there, it is, more than any other street of the city “Paper 
Row.” The opening of the bridge and the proposed widening of 
the street will give the paper trade a commanding business location, 
and as a trade will benefit as much as will any other of the city. It 
is too early to mark the advantages, for these will necessarily de- 
velop with the progress of the bridge itself, but with Sixth street 
one of the vital adjuncts to the proposition, great changes and great 
improvements are bound to come. That the more important paper 
houses on Sixth street, or adjacent thereto, will eventually enhance 
the importance of the trade in the city and by reason of location 
make for a wider and better service, or if, perchance great changes 
are made in present plans, it may mean that the paper center will be 
forced to move and present site given over more or less entirely 
to great open spaces for the movement of motor vehicles and trains. 
Discussion of what is the proper thing to do, which are the proper 
streets to widen immediately, and which to follow as needed, is 
rather rampant at the present time. The ideas that seem the wildest 
in present argument may be the most needed ten years from now— 
or sooner. But the final decisions of our city authorities will be 
eagerly studied by the individuals of the paper trade and by the asso- 
ciates as a whole. The paper trade is quite the factor in the busi- 
ness life of the city, whether the average man thinks of it or not 
(before he runs out of letter heads and envelopes) and as a member 
of the trade association we hope that the years to come will bring 
before the people of Philadelphia the fact that they have a group 
of well-established firms which have for a long time given them 

(Continued on page %) 
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F a Bird Save-All in the basement of your mill recovered 

only 500 pounds of stock a day the value of the stock saved, 
figured conservatively, would pay for the installation in less 
than a year’s time. 


From your own observation you probably know that in the 
average well managed mill a save-all recovers from 1,000 to 
4,000 pounds of stock a day or enough to pay for the instal- 
lation in a few months’ time. 


Detects Leaks 


The Bird Save-All, in addition The savings of a Bird Save-All 
to its steady day-to-day recov- are of such proportions that in 
ery of valuable stock, detects the most modern mills enough 
leaks in your stock handling save-alls are installed to handle 
system which, if undiscovered, every drop of white water be- 
would soon become enormous fore it leaves the mill. 

losses. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


SOUTH WALPOLE : MASSACHUSETTS 


Western Representative: Canadian Builders of Bird Machinery: 
T. H. Savery, Jr., 1718 Republic Bldg., ma eas tage Po ge 


St. James Street, 


Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 
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PROGRAM FOR SUPERINTENDENTS’ CONVENTION 


Dayton, Ohio, May 5, 1924.—The program for the annual con- 
vention of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents’ 
Association to be held here May 22 to 24 with headquarters at the 
Miami Hotel is as follows: 


Thursday, May 22 
8:00 A. M.—Registration at the headquarters. 


MorninG SESSION 

9:00 A. M—Opening Address, President, Nelson R. Davis; 
Address of Welcome, Mayor, Frank B. Hale; Response, B. T. 
McBain; Apprenticeship in Paper Making, George P. Hambrecht; 
Vocational Education, Harry P. Carruth; Employment Problems, 
Frances S. Pope; Building and Maintaining an Organization, 
Robert B. Wolf. 

12:30 P. M.—Buffet Luncheon at The Miami Hotel, sponsored 
by The George H. Mead Co. and The News Print Division. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

1:30 P. M.—Our Part in Forest Conservation, C. L. Cecil; 
Paper .Making Fibers, B. S. Summers; Steam and Power for Pulp 
and Paper Mills, H. S. Taylor; The Beater of Today, Charles 
Shartle; The Drying of Paper, E. P. Gleason; The Selection and 
Abuse of Felts, M. C. Burrell. 

EVENING SESSION 

7:00 P. M.—Banquet and Entertainment, sponsored by 
Allied Industries, at the Miami Hotel, Dayton, Ohio. 

Toastmaster, George H. Mead; Address, Sherman Rogers; 
Monologue, George Mann; Acts from Keith’s Vaudeville. 


PROGRAM FOR THE VISITING LADIES 

After registration and the cpening of the morning session, the 
ladies will be in charge of a special committee, who will look 
after their welfare and entertainment. 

Automobiles will start from the hotel for a drive around Dayton 
and its environs, stopping at the National Home for the Disabled 
Soldiers, (a most beautiful and well kept home for those who 
fought in all wars), where they will be served luncheon at noon. 

They will then start on further sight seeing trips. Among the 
places will be the Conservency Dams near Dayton, which were 
built for the prevention of floods, the McCook Aviation Field, also 
passing the Wright Aviation Field. 

At five o'clock they will meet the men folks of the convention 
at The, National Cash Register School House, where the children 
of the Patterson Memorial School will present a most wonderful 
pageant along patriotic lines. 


After this feature they will prepare for the evening dinner at the 
Miami Hotel. 


The 


Friday, May 23 
MornING SESSION 

9:00 A. M.—Recording Devices Used in Pulp and Paper Making, 
M. A. Goetz; Tinting of White Paper, John R. Roberts; Paper 
Making from Bagasse, C. W. Mason; Report of Apprenticeship 
‘Committee, J. S. Schumaker; Business Session; The Future of the 
Association, Nelson R. Davis; Election and Installation of Officers. 

12:00 Noon—Adjournment to Middletown, Ohio, by automobiles. 

1:00 P. M.—Luncheon at the Manchester Hotel. 

2:00 P. M.—Sectional meetings as follows: News Print Division 
at the Manchester Hotel; Board Division at The Gardner, Harvey 
Paper Company; Coarse Paper Division at the Manchester Hotel; 
Book and Fine Writing Paper Division at The Sorg Paper Com- 
pany; Chemical Pulp Division at the Manchester Hotel. 

6:00 P. M.—Adjournment to The Dayton Country Club, Oakwood, 
Ohio. 

7:00 P. M.—Dinner and Inspirational Talks, sponsored by The 
Miami Valley Paper Manufacturers’ Association. Toastmaster, 
Arthur H. Nevius ; Inspirational Talks by Thurman (Dusty) Miller; 


Colonel M. G. Collins and others. Music by The Lewis becker 
Orchestra and The Dutch Club of Dayton, Ohio. 


PROGRAM FOR THE LADIES 

The morning will be spent in the downtown district, visiting the 
department stores, etc., and at noon they will meet on the sixth floor 
of The Rike, Kumler Company where luncheon will be served in 
the Main Dining Room. 

After lunch they will go by automobile to the National Cash 
Register plant where they will be conducted through this wonderful 
industrial institution, and will be entertained with a lecture and 
moving pictures. 

From there they will go to the South Aviation Field where they 
will be given free airship rides by The Whelan, Rinehart Company. 

Dinner will be served to them at the “Old Barn Club” which is 
located in the Hills and Dale Park, at six o’clock. The evening 
entertainments will be made in the form of a theatre party. 


Saturday, May 24 

Everybody will assemble at the headquarters between 8 and 9 a. m 

Those wishing to visit the plants of the Mead Pulp and Paper 
Company and The Chillicothe Paper Company, at Chillicothe, Ohio, 
will leave the Miami Hotel about 8:30 a. m. 

The visitors who will want to see the Orr Felt and Blanket 
Company plant, will leave the hotel at 8:45 a. m., and will go via 
special traction cars, which will be provided. 

Arriving in Piqua, Ohio, they will be the guest of this company 
and will be shown through the felt mills and how felts, blankets 
etc., are made, after which they will be entertained with luncheon 
in their cafeteria. Return to Dayton will be made by special cars. 

Visitors who want to visit the National Cash Register plant must 
do so on Saturday morning, as the plant closes at noon. 

The visit there will start at ten o’clock, leaving the hotel about 
9:30 a. m. 

Automobiles will be provided for all visitors who wish to visit 
the plants of the Allied Industries and the Paper Mills in Dayton 
and in the entire Miami Valley district, also to any points of interest 
that is requested. 


PHILADELPHIA PAPER STOCK MEN DINE 
(Continued from page 34) 


the best of service in their power and have been associated with 
the best civic interests of the city.” 


Fire Destroys Keystone Paper Mills 

Fire that broke out at midnight on Thursday of last week de- 
stroyed the mills of the Keystone Paper Company at Upper Darby, 
near Philadelphia. The two-story frame storage and loading sta- 
tion also were burned. The fire, one of the most spectacular in 
recent years, because of the waxing plant, contained highly inflam- 
mable products, destroyed the main mill where it started on the 
first floor. It is not known what had caused the fire which spread 
rapidly to the second floor and by the time the firemen arrived the en- 
tire four floors were aflame. Difficulty in getting water to the scene of 
the disaster because of long distance hose accommodations was helpful 
in promoting the rapid spread of the flames. It is owned by Frank R. 
Lindsay. No estimate has yet been made of the loss which will 
run into a large sum. The mill recently had been converted into 
a plant for the production of wax products in addition to the manu- 
facture of Krafts. 


To Represent Missisquoi Paper Co. 

Atianta, Ga., May 5, 1924.—S. L. Sloan, of Atlanta, will rep- 
resent the Missisquoi Pulp and Paper Company in Southern ter- 
ritory. Mr. Sloan has opened an Atlanta office, and will act as 
agent of several leading and well known. mills. 
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Another reason for Dilts superiority 


Dilts Beating Engines, like the finest automo- 
biles, are protected from the jolts and blows of 
daily operation by “‘shock absorbers.”’ 


The Dilts Spring Cush-) 
ion Lighter Bar absorbs 
the blows when the beater; 
roll jumps over a lap of 
pulp or bundle of rags. 
It eases the hardest jolts, 
prevents breakage of fly 
bars, bed plates and run- 
ning gear and lessens 
belt and floor strain. It 
prevents the fly bars from 


chopping the stock. The, 


MACHINE WORKS, Inc. FULTON, N.Y. 


fibres are drawn out in- 
stead of cut, which as- 
sures a stronger paper. 
It increases the life of the 
beater and saves time 
otherwise lost through 
shutdowns for repairs. 


The Dilts Spring Cush- 
ion Lighter Bar is but one 
of the reasons for the 
superiority of the Dilts 
Beating Engine. 
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FORT WILLIAM PAPER CO/’S FINE NEW MILL 


Improvements of a most extensive character were completed re- 
cently at the plant of the Fort William Paper Company at Fort 
William, Canada. 

In June, 1922, it was decided to construct a two machine paper 
mill, consisting of beater room, machine room, finishing room, boiler 
house and small accessories in connection with this layout. Actual 
work of construction was started on July 1. 

3y use of the Raymond Reinforced Concrete Pile, which was em- 
ployed in all the foundation work, a great deal of excavation was 
eliminated. The construction form consisted of concrete for the 
permanent walls, structural steel, wood roof and temporary wooden 
walls. Allowance was made for future extensions. The form work 
for the concrete walls was built in panels eight inches by sixteen 
feet and constructed of one-foot cedar shiplap with two by six 
studs. Forms of this construction were light to handle and some 
of them were used as many as seven times. 


Equipment of the Mill 


The principal equipment of the paper mill included the following : 
Two 194 foot Pusey & Jones news print machines; Bird forward 
flow screens. Dayton beaters, Northern foundry pumps, Bellis & 
Morcom variable speed 600 H. P. engines, driving the paper ma- 
chines; Farrell foundry roll grinder and Robb horizontal 520 H. P. 
constant speed engines. 

The boiler house equipment consisted of two 520 H. P. B. & W. 
boilers and one 500 H. P. Goldie McCulloch boiler, with Type E 
combustion engineering stokers and Worthington boiler feed water 
pumps. 

Construction Work 


The concrete chimney was built under contract by the Hemie 
Chimney Company of Chicago. The structural steel on the work was 
supplied by the Dominion Bridge Company of Toronto; the cement 
by the Lyon Fuel and Supply Company; the sand and gravel by 
local contractors and the piping by Crane Ltd. of Toronto. 

The building construction and the installation of the equipment 
was all done by the company’s own forces. The plans were prepared 
by the H. S. Taylor Company of Dayton, Ohio. 

The work progressed so rapidly and was pushed to such a quick 
conclusion that on the night of December 31 paper was taken over 
No. 1 machine. ; 


Price Bros. Have Record Earnings 


MoNnTREAL, Que., May 
Brothers & Co., Limited, for the fiscal year ending February 29th, 
has just been issued. It reflects not only the higher price in news 
print with some increased production, but also a considerable im- 


5, 1924.—The annual report of Price 


provement in the lumber business, which plays so large a part, uiler 
normal conditions, in connection with the earnings of the company 
Net profits showed an increase from $2,338,934 to $3,408,966, a vain 
of close to 50 per cent. After an unusually large allowance {or 
depletion and depreciation, there remained available for dividends 
$1,715,438 as compared with $1,218,862 or $4.03 per share, as com 
pared with slightly under $3 a share. Thus the company hai a 
surplus for the year of $861,774 as compared with dividend jy- 
ments of $853,664. 

An examination of the income account of the company shows that 
the net profits for the last year are by far the largest in its history 
and represent over 20 per cent on the old capitalization. Taking 
the past three years, there was an improvement from a deficit of 
$161,725 for the year 1921-22, to a surplus of $365,198 for the year 
1922-23, which in turn was increased by nearly $500,000 for the 
year just closed. 

In his statement to shareholders, Sir William Price, the presi- 
dent, states that the extension to the Kenogami mill is nearing 
completion and this will give a total increase of 200 tons daily 
of news print. Plans for a second mill are practically completed 
and construction will commence this spring. 

He further announces that the choice of location of a third mill 
is practically decided upon and a certain amount of preparatory 
work has already been done. The company considers that a fourth 
mill will also be required to be built in order to make proper us 
of the company’s wood resources. 


Insurance for Taggart Bros. Employees 


Additional group life insurance protection is provided for tl 
119 employees of the Taggart Brothers Company of Watertown, 
N. Y., manufacturers of cement bags and wrapping papers, throuy! 
a policy just placed with the Metropolitan Life Insurance Compan) 

The new arrangement provides that the employers and employe: 
share in the payment of the premiums on protection of $1,000 for 
each of the men and $500 for each woman. A policy already 
force, on which the company pays the premiums, provides for 
similar amount of insurance without cost to the workers. 

All the insured Taggart employees will receive additional be: 
fits by virtue of the Metropolitan policy. The latter organizati: 
maintains a nursing service which will be available to them in th 
event of illness and they will receive at frequent intervals instructi 
literature dealing with health conservation and disease prevention 
The Metropolitan’s Policyholders’ Service Bureau, composed 
thoroughly equipped technicians, also will be at the disposal of t! 


Taggart Company for consultation on matters relating to busin« 
administration. 
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Established 1886 


G. H. Q. 


To confer with us before you 
buy your pulp will cost you 
nothing. To buy elsewhere with- 
out first consulting us may cost 
you a lot. 


The ever recurring names of 
the largest paper mills on our con- 
tract records from year to year 
convinces us that the shrewdest 
buyers regard us as GENERAL 
HEADQUARTERS for 
Bleached and Unbleached Sul- 
phite, Kraft and Ground Wood 
Pulp. 


M. GOTTESMAN & COMPANY 


—INCORPORATED— 


18 East 41st Street 
New York, N. Y. 
on eA 


European Offices: 
Stureplan 13, 
Stockholm, Sweden 
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HARMONY BETWEEN SUPERINTENDENTS AND WORKERS 


KaLAmMazoo, Mich., May 5, 1924—“Harmony between Super- 
intendent and Workers” was the subject taken by N. M. 
Brisbois, general superintendent of the Sutherland Paper 
Company, who addressed the April session of the Michigan 
division of the Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents Association. 
Mr. Brisbois is president of the Harmony Club, a Kalamazoo or- 
ganization devoted to the cultivation of good will between employers 
and employees. He is a firm believer in practical altruistic effort 
along that line. His address resulted in a lively discussion of the 
points advanced. 

During the last five years, we superintendents have been faithfully 
gathering each month at meetings. In fact, we have attended yearly 
conventions for the purpose of gaining as much knowledge as 
possible which would be of help to us in better operating the mills 
we are in charge of. You will admit that at every meeting we 
were able to get some value for our time. I claim that in every 
instance I have gained some new ideas which were of value to 
myself and to the company that employs me. 


The Human Element in Paper Making 

However, these meetings have mostly been in consideration of 
mechanical apparatus and mill equipment in general. During the 
past few years, I have been thinking a great deal about the greater 
element that enters into the making of paper and which is the most 
vital of all; The Human Element. For “men are like books; it is 
their inside I care for, no matter how badly they are bound. The 
half-calf or all-morocco sort never appeal to me. Shelf fellows 
seldom handled, I call them, and a man who is not handled and 
rubbed up against, with a corner worn off here and there, is like 
a book kept under glass. Nobody cares anything about them except 
as an ornament.” And mills have no room for ornaments. 

We all have seen the best material and equipment that money can 
purchase, fail, chiefly because the most vital element did not function 
properly, not bécause the workers were at fault, but because they 
were poorly handled; that is to say, no proper organization was 
made effective—they were hired, turned over to a foreman, and ther 
forgotten. 

Workers need not be petted and pampered; they do not want that. 
They do want to be recognized for the good work they do and 
want promotion when they are fit to go higher. 


Looking Back a Few Years 


We superintendents need only look back a few years when we 
first started. We can recall how we worked for the job “higher-up” 
and how it affected our work when we failed to get the promotion 
we had tried so hard to get by good, conscientious work. No doubt, 
we were the victims of a foreman or superintendent who did not 
take enough interest in us, but preferred to hire someone from 
another firm who had more experience directly on that sort of a job. 

I am strongly of the opinion that at least 65 per cent of all jobs 
higher than common labor can be filled from workers on your pay 
roll, simply by carefully hiring the workers in the first place. 
After they are put to work see to it that they are placed as quickly 
as possible on a job for which they are best suited. The same 
care should be taken when hiring workers, either skilled or un- 
skilled, as is taken when purchasing machinery or other material 
used in manufacturing. I believe that when hiring a worker, in 
case they are foreigners, to learn from them how long they have 
been in this wonderful country of ours, and if they have shown no 
disposition to become citizens, refuse them work. Occasionally, 
this method may cause a hardship on an innocent family. Nor is 
compulsory citizenship based on appreciation of American ideals, but 
it may lead to a practical understanding with many who would 
otherwise remain aliens all their lives. Moral suasion is preferable 
to moral force» sometimes. However, the latter must assist the 


former. If a country is worth coming to for a better livelihood, 


it ought to be worth identifying oneself with as a citizen. 


Placing Workers in Proper Job 

The placing of workers in the proper job is not an easy matter 
at the start; for a man who works at the side of men with whom 
he can be friendly and sociable, may be either a better or a worse 
worker on that account. If the companionship is evil, the effect on 
his work is likely to be bad; if it is good, the reverse may be true. 
Wholly uncongenial fellow workers may seriously impair a man’s 
efficiency, and in any case, it is good business at least to give the 
workers a chance to express themselves on this point, if they wish 
to do so. Lack of such an opportunity may easily drive him to 
seek work elsewhere. 

Proper placing of men when they first come to work, tends to 
avert a good deal of trouble and dissatisfaction. However, by care- 
fully keeping in close contact with the workers, a superintendent 
can in a short time determine his value for a given job. 


Fitting for Promotion 

Every job should have at least one good worker in process of 
being fitted for promotion in case of any vacancy that occurs. By 
this method, workers will be kept in a happy frame of mind. Re- 
member, if happy they will achieve, for achievement comes through 
work, labor, self-sacrifice, for the workers are there to fight their 
way to a higher position by trying to out-do the other fellow. Ii 
also insures you of an intact organization at all times. 

We have the opportunity to develop our creative powers to the 
full of our ability. In mere justice to ourselves and to the best 
interests of our company, we cannot afford not to give the same 
privilege to the employees, or to encourage them in the exercise of 
it. Indeed, it is a greater achievement to successfully direct an 
enterprise in which the workers are free to express their individual 
talents, than one in which their natural impulses in this direction 
are not allowed free play. 

Probably'no manager has gone farther with this thought, in both 
theory and practice, than Robert B. Wolf, whom you all have had 
the pleasure of hearing tell some of his experiences at our last 
meeting. His results have been based on the premise that most 
inefficiency, which is the advance agent of discontent and disturb- 
ance, is lack of interest. His endeavor is to create interest in the 
workers by making them conscientious of his relationship to the 
entire production process, and by supplying him with records and 
data that enable him to measure his mastery of the natural forces 
he is using. 

Best to Act as Teachers 

I believe that superintendents and foremen could always get the 
best results by forgetting that they are bosses and just ‘act as 
teachers or instructors. For we should aim to teach workers that 
they are not individuals, not unrelated atoms in a random universe. 
Teach them that they live in a world of law—of evolution by law— 
that they are links, everyone of them, in their work, in a splendid 
chain that has been running since life began and will run to the end 
of time. 

No mistake on the part of the worker, no matter how trifling, 
should go unnoticed. Rather, the worker should be shown the cost 
of his mistake and instructed how to do it correctly next time. If 
this is not done, the worker would go on making the same error 
until he had learned by accident to do it right, which in many cases 
would be a long time and costly. 


Encouraging Suggestions 
It is well to encourage suggestions and all suggestions should he 
received in a cordial manner, and in every case, care should be used 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Reducing Jordan Operation Costs 


THE NOBLE. &WOOD ¥ 
Pree 


Precision Type Jordan equipped with Anti-Friction Bearings 


Of the items of cost entering into the operation of your Jordan engines, 
perhaps the largest expense is found in: 


1. Power Expenditure. 


Loss of Production by shut down to refill and rebabbitt plain bearings. 


2 
3. Filling Replacement. 
4 


Lubrication. 


Anti-friction bearings minimize these items to a degree not found possible 
in any other method, by: 


1. Reducing frictional loss of power by carrying radial and thrust loads on revolving members 
instead of on plain bearing surfaces and oil film. 


Practically eliminating rubbing friction found in plain bearings and the cause of plain bear- 
ing metal deterioration, by the use of revolving members. 


Holding the plug and shell in perfect concentric alignment, wearing the filling evenly and with 
less frequent need of replacement. 


Eliminating lubrication troubles and the frequent attention of the oiler—the bearings being 
grease packed and needing replenishing of lubricant only at intervals of from three to twelve 
months, depending upon running conditions. 


As Jordan builders of long standing experience, and with a record for 
mounting anti-friction bearings for Jordan service, we are ready at all times to 
co-operate with mills desiring to operate their Jordans at highest efficiency. 


THE NOBLE & WOOD MACHINE CO. 
HOOSICK FALLS, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Canadian Builders: Port Arthur Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., Port Arthur, Ontario. 
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Obituary 


M. S. Southworth 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass., May 6, 1924.—M. S. Southworth, a prominent 
business man and secretary of the Southworth Paper Company, died 
Thursday at his home on High street. He was a director or trustee 
in several banks and corporations and manufacturing enterprises, and 
vice-president of the Springfield Chamber of Commerce. He was 
the only director in the Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company who was a lineal descendant of the original board. 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND WORKERS 
(Continued from page 40) 

to-explain the value of the idea and if of no value, equal considera- 
tion should be given by explaining why the suggestion is not work- 
able; this will leave the worker more anxious than before to think 
up some good idea and even if he never hits upon an idea of value 
to the company, the fact that he is attempting to think will eventu- 
ally do him some good. ‘ 

About the best signs I have noticed on the walls of a manufac- 
turing plant were a number of signs with just one word—think. 


Interest in Outside Affairs 


It is good to take at least a little interest in his outside affairs. 
Many times a good superintendent can help by giving a little advice 
regarding various matters that come into their lives, such as sickness, 
investments, home building, bad debts, and in case that they are for- 
eigners, help them to become citizens, etc. This would cause the 
workers to have a more kindly feeling towards their superintendent 
and to the world in general. According to Sir Walter Scott: “The 
race of mankind would perish did they cease to aid each other. We 
cannot exist without mutual help. All, therefore, that need aid 
have a right to ask it from their fellow men; and no one who has 
the power of granting can refuse it without guilt.” 

These facts as read, if always carried out and applied, will 
naturally bring about close harmony between superintendents and 
workers, which after all, is the most vital in successfully operating 
mills. The essential point is not to forget the spirit while watching 
the wheels of the machine go round. 


Busy Two Weeks for Dr. Baker 


A series of important conferences with paper manufacturers in 
the middle west, and other meetings of importance to the paper 
industry will take Dr. Hugh P. Baker, Executive Secretary of 
the American Paper and Pulp Association as far west as the St. 
Paul Forest Experiment Station for a two weeks trip, beginning 
the coming week. 

On Tuesday, May 6, Dr. Baker will give an address before the 
engineering students of Princeton University, as one of two 
speakers who will tell the embryo engineers of the problems before 
the paper industry. On. the following day Dr. Bjorne Bjornsen 
of the Hammermill Paper Company will discuss another phase 
of the paper industry’s engineering problems. 

On Thursday, May 8, Dr. Baker will attend the convention at 
Cleveland of the National Chamber of Commerce, of whose 
natural resources production departmental committee he is a mem- 
ber. After a visit to mills in the Miami Valley he will be at 
Madison to visit the Forest Products Laboratory, Monday, May 
12, but returns to Kalamazoo May 13 to address a general con- 
ference called by representative paper mill men of that region, 
under the leadership of Felix Pagenstecher. The Rotary Club of 
Kalamazoo will be entertained at that time by Mr. Pagenstecher 
and the probability is that a forest protective association for Michi- 
gan, along the lines of the Wisconsin Forest Protective Associa- 
tion. will be formed. The Wisconsin organization has been doing 


some valuable work toward securing forestry legislation whic: will 
aid the mills to plan definitely for forest development in their 
region, and many Michigan manufacturers want to see a 
movement in their state. 

The latter part of the week will find Dr. Baker in the Wis. 
consin paper making districts, and tentative plans for co-operation 
between the paper makers and the Lake States Forest Expcrimen 
Station will probably be discussed. 


imilar 


Clear Ground for Pulp Mill at Bastrop 


A press dispatch from Bastrop, La., says: “The site has been 
cleared and preparations are rapidly being made for the erection of 
an immense pulp and paper plant at this place. The plant is being 
promoted by Northern capitalists, and will be one of the larvest in 
the South, if not in the country. The plant will represent an ex- 
penditure of several million dollars. 

“The town of Bastrop donated the site, comprising 100 acres of 
land, representing an expenditure of $30,000. This site is largely 
within the corporate limits of the town. 

“The promoters of this project are understood to have an enor. 
mous acreage of pine timber in this state and in Arkansas. This 
acreage is said to be considerably over 200,000 acres, which will 
assure this plant sufficient timber to operate on for an unlimited 
time. R. J. Cullen, capitalist, who is one of the stockholders of 
the Bastrop Pulp and Paper Company, already in operation here 
is also interested in the new enterprise, and is here supervising ar- 
rangements looking towards the construction of the new plant. 

“A railroad siding is being built for the unloading of material, 
and several buildings are being constructed for offices, tool houses, 
etc. Property owners who owned residences on the site for the new 
plant are already vacating the houses, some of which will be tor 
down. 

“With the coming of this plant Bastrop will undoubtedly become 
one of the leading towns of this part of the state. Being located in 
the great gas field of north Louisiana, it offers fine opportunities 
for business enterprises of all kinds. Building activities are already 
noticeable and property values are advancing. 


Douglas Crocker Weds in Richmond 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 

Ricumonp, Va., April 30, 1924.—Douglas Crocker, wealthy paper 
manufacturer of Fitchburg, Mass., and Miss Isabel Burwel Carter, 
daughter of Mrs. B. Thomas Nelson Carter of this city, were mar- 
ried today in All Saints’ Episcopal Church, the ceremony being per- 
formed by Dr. J. Yates Downman, rector of the church. 

Numerous distinguished guests from New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and other Northern cities as well as from differnt 
parts of Virginia were present. Mrs. Shaun Kelly of Richmond, 
Mass., was matron of honor and Miss Isabelle Mayo Cameron of 
Raleigh, N. C., cousin of the bride, was maid of honor. The groom's 
best man was Gavin Hadden of New York. Mr. Crocker and his 
bride will spend their honeymoon in Europe. 


Strathmore Paper Co. Improves Office 
| From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

MITTINEAGUE, Mass., May 6, 1924—Work has begun upon the 
construction of an additional story to the main office building of the 
Strathmore Paper Company here. The added space will be used by 
Horace A. Moses, president of the company, for private office. 
The specifications call for the added floor to be similar to the present 


one. The Adams & Ruxton Company of Springfield has the cot 
tract which is expected to be completed by July 4. 
Plans are also being completed for a new roof for the No. 1 mill 


and for a new concrete floor to be laid by Daniel O’Connell’s Sons 
of Holyoke. 
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Famous Products Series No. 21 


Valley lronWorks Co. Equipment 
is used in making NEPCO Products 


“The Quality-Service” brought out in the Nekoosa- 
Kdwards Paper Co. trade mark are the two outstanding 
factors in making NEPCO Brand, News, Kraft, Manila 
and Sulphite Wrappings so favorably known with the Wes: tebe pine Get-tem ol tec 
Trade. Their large, finely equipped plant is well produced. 

managed and favorably situated, producing a big volume Occupy less floor space. 

that is always in demand. A valuable part of their Gee Miia Diet ts week ab tne 
refining equipment is a battery of seven Niagara Beaters. or sometimes three Holland Beaters. 


. Requires fewer men to operate. 
Valley Iron Works Co. ; ries 


Saves installation cost. 
Builders of paper and pulp mill equipment. Write today for further particulars 
Plant: New York Office: regarding Niagara Beaters. 
APPLETON, WIS. 350 MADISON AVE. 


Niagara Beaters 
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Berent incorporations 


Tue Torevo Paper Stock Company, Toledo, Ohio. Capital, 
$15,000. Incorporators, Edward W. Marvin, Eleanor McHugh, 
Arthur P. Hyman and Charles L. Billings. 

FEDERAL Puce Woop ‘CorporaTiIon, Manhattan, New York. 100 
shares common stock, no par value; F. H. Jaeger, N. M. Stewart, 
F. C. Scofield. Capital. Attorney, F. J. Knorr, Albany. 

Saxon Paper Propucts, Manhattan, New York. Capital, $10,000. 
Incorporators, M. Faden, S. B. Fried. Attorney, P. Wolinsky, 299 
Broadway. 

GoLtpwyNn Paper Box Company, Queens, New York. Capital, 
$6,000. Incorporators, A. Yanofsky, S. Jaffee, G. B. Hoehner. At- 
torney, A. Dunaif, 399 Stone avenue, Brooklyn. 

Srscey CorruGATeD Box Company, Manhattan, New York. 300 
shares common stock. Incorporators, A. Dubrow, T. H. Ludwig. 
Attorney, H. C. Sibley, 157 Water street, New York. 


St. Regis and Hanna Unions Hold Up Agreement 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Watertown, N. Y., May 8, 1924.—That the local unions of the 
St. Regis Paper Company and the Hanna Paper Corporation have 
failed to accept in full the proposition offered them by Floyd L. 
Carlisle, the president of the companies, has been announced by 
W. R. Smith, representative of the International Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers. 

In Mr. Smith’s statement he declared: “The proposition as con- 
sidered by the men was not satisfactory, as it was not clear and 
definite, so it was voted to send the delegates here again to see if 
they could reach a satisfactory adjustment with Mr. Carlisle.” 

Mr. Smith said that he had not visited all of the locals but that 
sentiment seemed to be the same as that prevailing at those which he 
attended. M. J. Burns, secretary of the Brotherhood, who was 
also here, declared that he had found the same sentiment at the 
meetings which he visited. 

Meetings were held at Herrings, Deferiets and Black River, where 
the St. Regis mills are located, and at Norfolk, Norwood and Ray- 
mondville where the Hanna mills are located. 

One of the principal points of divergence between the attitudes 
taken by the union and Mr. Carlisle is the proposal for a two-year 
contract at the present wage scale or a five-year contract at a wage 
scale to be adjusted each year. 

This proposition would bind the union in an agreement which 
would be contrary to the present constitution of the Brotherhood 
as the ruling now in effect requires that they do not sign up for 
more than one year’s time and it is understood that the unions, 
under the guidance of the Brotherhood representatives, will try to 
prevail upon Mr. Carlisle to alter the proposition to a one-year 
agreement. Other minor points are understood to be in the plan. 

Mr. Carlisle in offering the contract to the locals would not 
establish any relation with the Brotherhood in the present status 
of the organization and the question is whether he will give in on 
this point. 

No strike vote has been taken this year by the unions, according 
to Mr. Smith, and they are anxious to reach a peaceful agreement. 
John P. Burke, president of the International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, arrived here from Sault Ste 
Marie, where he reports signing up the locals of the Spanish River 
Company. He expects to remain in this section until matters are 
settled. Mr. Burns left for Thorold, Ont., where he will meet with 
the Ontario paper unions. 

The unions have permitted the matter to carry over after failing 
to reach an agreement by May 1, the time that the agreement ex- 
pired. This is because they are not asking a raise in wages and have 
not taken a strike vote. 

The opinion prevails that the crucial moment has passed and 


that the locals will take the matter into consideration and reach an 
agreement. Should they accept the five-year clause it will mean a 
widening of the breach between the locals and the Brotherhood, 
started when the Sherman Paper Company men signed an agree- 
ment for five years, contrary to the constitution of the Brotherhood, 


New Financing of A. P. & P. A. 


The American Paper and Pulp Association, since the annual con- 
vention in April has been vigorously carrying forward its reorgan. 
ization of internal methods of operation, as ordered by the conven- 
tion, and the indications are that the association has gained strength 
by its new form of financing its activities. 

It has not been generally appreciated that the reorganization meant 
a definite contract with individual mills which has not existed under 
the old form of financing, and the manner in which the mills are 
enrolling in support of the association is definite evidence that the 
organization today is in better condition than it has been for years, 
This closer financial contact with the mills will increase, rather 
than detract from the continuing close relationship with the affiliated 
associations. 

The Box Board Association has asked to be affiliated with the 
association, and its request has been approved by the central organ- 
ization. This large division of the paper industry has not hitherto 
been represented in the American Paper and Pulp Association as 
a group, though many individual mills have appreciated the value 
of association membership. 

The Converting Paper Mills Association has arranged for some 
of its service to be conducted by the American Paper and Pulp 
Association, and the formation of the specialty and waxed paper 
manufacturers has been followed by plans for affiliation. 


Stone & Andrew Stock New Lines 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 

Boston, May 5, 1924.—Stone & Andrew, Inc., of this city, mill 
agents and New England distributors of paper, cardboard and en- 
velopes, have been appointed New England distributors of the coated 
and uncoated products of the Oxford Paper Company with mills 
at Rumford, Me., and also distributors for the Eastern Manufac- 
turing Company with mills at Bangor, Me. 

This well known Boston paper house intends to stock its ware- 
houses in this city, Springfield and New Haven with these papers 
which it is to distribute for these concerns. A large stock of these 
papers is also to be carried by both of these mills. 
of Stone & Andrew containing these products are expected to give 
a complete distribution to these well known standard lines and the 
best of service to users of book paper in New England. 


The warehouses 


Take Over Chemical Laboratory 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. |] 

Cuicaco, Ill., May 5, 1924.—The Aniline Color and Chemical 
Company of this city has taken over the office and laboratory of the 
Associated Color and Chemical Company, 590-592 Howard street, 
San Francisco, Cal. D. F. Driscoll, former branch manager of 
the Dyes Distributing Corporation, and manager of the Associated 
Color and Chemical Company has been retained as Pacific coast 
manager. A full stock of imported and domestic colors will be 
carried. 


Powell River Co. to Make Improvements 


Winnipec, Man., May 5, 1924.—Contracts for a large develop- 
ment program for the Powell River Pulp and Paper Company at 
Powell River, B. C., have been let to a group of three Vancouver 
contracting engineers. They are W. C. Ditmars, Stuart Cameron 
and J. S. Connell. An early start on the work will be made. The 
contract price has not been made known, but is believed to be in 
excess of $1,000,000. 
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Exceptionally Clean Rossing “f Wood is Apparent in this Picture 


The Right Equipment for Rossing Wood Proves 
Equal to Almost Any Difficulties 


HERE ARE conditions at the Woollings mills at 

Connaught Station, in Ontario, that constitute a 

severe test of the tumbling method of barking— 
and the machinery employed for it. How well they 
have met the requirements is indicated by the appear- 
ance of the rossed wood in this photograph. ‘ 


The logs that show up so clean and smooth in the 
picture were even more impressive as actually viewed 
and handled. All these logs were driven in shallow, 
slow-moving water; the bark was uncommonly “tight.” 
In spite of which, the drums of the type used at 
Woollings’ made a practically perfect job of removing it. 


Just two drums handled the large quantity of wood 
thus rossed at Connaught mills in 1923, notwithstand- 
ing the character of wood and the production to be 
maintained. Such performance is due to a number of 
things; perhaps the first that should be mentioned is 
ideal inside surface of the drums, represented by the 
U-Bars. The wood in these drums does get a lively 
tumbling, which is the reason for the considerable higher 
capacity than in drums with smooth inside surface. 
'urthermore there is no brooming of the wood as caused 
by angles or channels. Another important point is the 
sound principle and equally sound building that per- 
mitted these drums to run the season through without 
interruption. It is unusual for heavy-duty machinery 


of the kind to stand up to the work month after month 
with no shutdowns. This in turn points to a number of 
features in the. design which spare these drums the 
racking that heavy logs give equipment not so carefully 
conformed to the task. One of these advantages lies 
in the chain suspension, eliminating .bearings under- 
neath. The chains constitute slings in which the great 
weight of the drum is evenly distributed over a full 
half-circle of its circumference.. Contrast ‘this with 
trunions! One hundred twenty-eight equidistant points 
of support (in the case of a 10x30 drum) instead of eight 
bearing points. The spring takeups not only provide an 
equalizer for all chains but act as shock absorbers that 
function perfectly at all speeds. To this, add the 
strength of the specially rolled U-Bars, which cannot be 
even approximated by any standard or fabricated 
shape suitable for barking drums. 


But the easiest way to be sure of the capacity and 
longevity of our drums is to rely on the experience of 
mills where they have been in use for years. There are 
over a hundred such. We would like to send you an 
unabridged and unedited list of all, and some pictures, 
facts and figures about barking drums made and sold 
on a definite understanding of their capacity for work 
and their suitability to your individual problems. 
Address—Fisre Maxine Processes, Inc., Lonpon 
GuaRANTEE & AccipENT Bipc., Cuicaco, Iu., U.S. A. 
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New York Trade Jottings 


The Premier Paper Company which has been located at 260 West 
Broadway has removed to 105-109 Hudson street. The new telephone 
number is Walker 5278-5279. This firm is distributors of “Lily” 
cups. 

* * * 

S. J. Blake, formerly with the Sill Paper Company has become 
New York representative for W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Inc., of 
Philadelphia, with offices in the Fifth avenue building, 200 Fifth 
avenue. 

* * * 


Cc. K. MacAlpine & Co., pulp and paper importers, with offices in 
the Hudson Terminal building, announces its dissolution on April 
25. The business will be continued by C. K. MacAlpine under the 
style of the C. K. MacAlpine Company. 

* * * 


Parsons & Petit of 63 Beaver street, selling agents for the Free- 
port Sulphur Company, are sending out their annual comparative 
statistical card on sulphur, pyrites and sulphuric acid, including 
sulphur exports, prices, etc., for the past year. The card makes a 
very handy and valuable document of reference. 


. * > 


The Universal Crepe and Tissue Mills, Inc., formerly located 
at 29 West 34th street, have joined the uptown movement taking 
place in the New York paper trade, and are now located in the 
Kern Building, 45 West 45th street. The manufacturing of the 
company is at Ballston Spa, N. Y., where they have recently in- 


stalled a printing plant. 
Suk 


On May 1 the Hudson Trading Company of 300 Madison avenue 
moved its general offices to the sixteenth floor at 270 Madison 
avenue. The company was founded in 1886 and had outgrown its 
old quarters. In the new location the company will occupy spacious 
offices for its ever increasing staff. The telephone number of the 
new offices is Caledonia 1080, 1081, 1082, 1083 and 1084. 


* * + 


The Hooker Electrochemical Company of 25 Pine street has issued 
a bulletin on Chlorine Constants which is of considerable interest. 
In reference to the bulletin, A. H. Hooker, technical director, says: 
“Certain chlorine constants and basic data frequently necessary to 
the chemist and plant executive are here brought together for the 
first time in condensed form for ready reference. This bulletin 
should prove a great convenience and help to the operator handling 
chlorine as well as to the technical staff.” 

* * * 

The Royal Card and Paper Company of 132-136 West 14th street 
has arranged with the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company 
to act as distributors in the metropolitan district for K. V. P. water- 
marked bond, a high class watermarked 100 per cent sulphite sheet 
which is being made in white and colors in all the usual sizes and 
weights. A suitable stock will be carried in New York for all 
requirements. Handsome sample books and printed specimens will 
be distributed to the trade at an early date. 

ee 


Arrangements are being made to introduce the stocks of three 
.Canadian paper companies to the New York market. The stocks 
are now traded in on the Montreal Exchange and over the counter 
in this city, and application will be made to list the securities on the 
New York Curb Market and eventually on the New York Stock 
Exchange. The concerns are the Abitibi Power and Paper Com- 
pany, Ltd., the Brompton Pulp and Paper Company, Ltd., and the 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills Company, Ltd. 
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Dr. Baker Speaks at Princeton 


“Forestry is essentially a problem for the engineers of the «. 
try,” said Dr. Hugh P. Baker, Executive Secretary. of the Ame: 
Paper and Pulp Association, before the engineering student 
Princeton University today, when he delivered the first of tw: 
dresses on paper, the second to be given by Dr. Bjorne Bjo: 
of the Hammermill Paper Company. 

In introducing his subject Dr. Baker gave a picture of the fo: 
situation of the nation, its need for forestry to meet the requiren 
particularly of the paper industry and made the surprising stat: 
that 70 per cent of the original forest area was cut in less 
seventy years. 

“Forestry,” he then said, “has passed the sentimental stage, and 
is now an economic problem, and I believe the time has arrived when 
it is commercially possible to grow trees with a reasonable expecta 
tion of profit when the forest growth is cut. 

“Forestry in the direct application of the profession, has to do with 
the production of lumber, paper and chemicals. Indirectly we have 
the importance of the forest as a water reservoir, for both power 
and potable use, for the protection of game, and for recreational 
purposes. 

“We often think that the forest is being destroyed by man’s cut- 
ting of timber for industrial uses. But how many have realized that 
a wrong form of taxation is forcing owners of private land tu cut 
their timber, if they are to avert actual financial loss. Men who have 
wished to save the forest land for future use, have been forced to 
cut the timber to pay their tax assessments. Taxation of timber 
under current methods is equivalent to taxing a crop of wheat or 
corn twice a week during the growing season, and no crop, grain or 
timber, can stand such a tax. 

“We foresters appeal to our brothers in the engineering professions 
to help us solve the forestry question, and offer the following as 
ways in which you may be of assistance: 

“Secure a better appreciation of the problem of a permanent supply 
of wood for industries and for construction. 

“Help us to achieve closer co-operation between the engineers and 
the Society of American Foresters and other organizations dealing 
with the forest problem. 

“Work with the foresters for constructive national and state 
forestry legislation. 

“Help in putting trained foresters to work, as engineers are work- 
ing to meet the engineering problems of the country. 

“Insist upon sound business management of publicly owned forests. 

“As citizens demand right use of the forests, such use as will 
make the forests not only continuously productive, but to make them 
share in the support of state and federal governments.” 
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New Community Club House Opened 


The handsome, new community club house, which was erected 
at Kapuskasing, Ont., by the Spruce Falls Company, is much en- 
joyed by the employes of the bleached sulphite plant, which is turn- 
ing out 120 tons daily. The club house is equipped with social and 
recreational rooms and there is every facility afforded, for educa- 
tional and athletic purposes. The company reports many improve- 
ments made at Kapuskasing and says that, in the matter of pulp- 
wood supply, it has taken about half the required quantity off its 
own limits and has purchased the remainder from settlers. 


To Be Superintendent of Martin Paper Co. 


Norwoop, N. Y., May 5, 1924.—L. H. Jeffords, formerly wit! the 
A. P. W. Paper Company, Albany, N. Y., and later with the Robert- 
son Company at Hinsdale, N. H., has been made superintendent of 
the new tissue mill of the Martin Pulp and Paper Company here. 

The new mill is already in operation and the management is much 
pleased with the results. 
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No. 220—Beloit High Speed Reel 


Insure Yourself Against 
Loss of Paper, Accidents, Inefficiency 


MIHE BELOIT UNIFORM SPEED REEL effects a saving of paper 

every time you change reel drums. It displaces the old obsolete 

an] ee. method, and insures steady, reliable performance plus absolute assur- 

AgMEGR| ance of economy of operation. Furthermore, it entirely eliminates the 

danger of drawing merf between reels of the conventional upright type, 

effecting a further saving in man power and accident liability. It can be depended 
upon to wind a beautiful roll that is very uniform in hardness. \ 


Moreover the extra refinements added to this reel make it much handier than 
any of similar design. An itistance of this is the ease with which paper is started 
on the drum. The passer does not have to change hands when performing this 
operation. Its simplicity and ease of operation is a revelation. 


Let us know the face of your calender rolls and we will gladly submit a figure 
covering your particular case. 


Beloit Iron Works 


Established : 
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Crade-Marks Aepartment 


ConpucTep By NATIONAL TRADE-Mark Co., Wasuincton, D. C. 


The following are trade-mark applications pertinent to the paper field pending 
in the United States Patent Office, which have been sed for publication and 
are in line for early registration unless opposition is filed promptly. For further 
information address National Trade Mark Company, Barrister Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C., trade-mark specialists. As an additional service feature to its read- 
ers, Paper Trape Journat gladly offes to them an advance search free of 
charge on any mark they may contemplate adopting or registering. 


Sweets or Arasy—No. 174,674. F. J. Schleicher Paper Box 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. For paper and cardboard boxes. 

De Luxe—No. 176,845. McLaurin-Jones Company, Brookfield, 
Mass. For coated label paper. 


Paramount P P P—No. 182,095. Harry D. Harknéss, Chicago. 
For checks, notes, bills, drafts, etc. 








MacAndrews & Forbes Install New Machine 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 

Campen, N. J., May 5, 1924—The MacAndrews & Forbes Com- 
pany are installing a new board machine that will be ready for opera- 
tion in about three months. This is the third machine that this company 
has installed since it engaged in the manufacture of liners, box 
board, jacquard board, wall board and other board specialties all 
known to the trade as the Fiberlic Products, about fifteen years ago. 

This machine which was built by the Downington Manufacturing 
Company, will trim 110 inches and have a capacity of at least sixty 
tons per day. It embodies all the latest improvements of board 
mill equipment and is adapted particularly to running the fiberlic 
products. 


United Danish Paper Mills Increase Income 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.) 

Wasuinton, D.‘C., May 5, 1924.—At the recent general meeting 
of the shareholders of the United Danish Paper Mills it was stated 
that paper sales during 1923 had been quite satisfactory, and showed 
an increase in comparison with the previous year. After all other 
charges were met a dividend of 7% per cent was declared. The 
consumption of paper seems to be growing steadily in Denmark, as 
imports also have increased from approximately 16,000,000 kilos 
in pre-war years to 40,000,000 kilos during 1922 and 43,000,000 
kilos during 1923. The greater part of the present Danish im- 
ports are reported to come from Germany. 


Bankruptcy Petitions Filed 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Boston, Mass., May 6, 1924.—The White & Bidwell Box Com- 
pany of Worcester, filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy today 
in the United States District Court. Liabilities are listed at $5,339 
and assets at $3,850. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy was filed in the same court 
against the Lynn Paper Box Company of Lynn, by creditors who 
have total claims of $3,629. 

Allegation is made that the concern is insolvent and made a 
general assignment on April 28. 





Ask Endorsement for Waste Elimination 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

WasuincrTon, D. C., May 7, 1924.—William A. Durgin, chief of 
the Simplified Practice Division of the Department of Commerce, 
is sending a communication to “manufacturers, distributors, jobbers, 
printers and users of paper,” regarding the elimination of waste in 
the paper industry. 

The communication sets forth in detail the simplifications which 
have been arrived at by the various paper committees and it asks 
for endorsement by members of all branches of the trade. 


Bristol Co. Establishes Repair Plant at Chicago 
(From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

Cuicaco, May 5, 1924—The Bristol Company, Waterbury, 
Conn., manufacturer of recording instruments and distributor of 
radio equipment, has leased 2,740 square feet in the Larkin Build- 
ing, 3617 South Ashland avenue, Chicago, in order adequately to 
take care of the Middle West business, which has grown to lai ge 
volume. Most of this area will be devoted to repairing and re- 
calibrating Bristol instruments sold and used in the Chicago terri- 
tory, but some will be used for stocking made-up instruments for 
quick deliveries and various lines of radio merchandise. The pres- 
ent salesroom and offices of the Bristol Company will be maintained 
in the Monadnock Building. 





New Paper House for Nashville 


NASHVILLE, Tenn., May 5, 1924—The Bond-Sanders Paper 
Company, of 527-531 Eighth avenue, south, is a newly established 
paper house in this city which will be distributors for leading paper 
mills, including S. D. Warren Company .and Fox River Paper 
Company. The officers of the company are C. B. Bond, president; 
D. P. Sanders, vice-president and treasurer, and E. C. Dalton, 
secretary. W.H. Atkinson is the district sales manager and W. L. 
Norman, warehouse manager. 





Spanish River Company’s Mills Busy 


The various units of the Spanish River Paper Mills, Toronto, 


which are located at Sturgeon Falls, Espanola and Sault St 
Marie, Ont., are very busy at the present time. Great public in- 
terest is taken in the stock of this progressive company, which is 
not as widely distributed as, at first, might seem to be the cas 
There are many more preferred than common shareholders. Thx 
company has 1,450 preferred stockholders and 635 common stock- 
holders. 





Doty & Scrimgeour Plant Sold 


Reapinc, Pa., May 5, 1924.—The paper plant of the Doty & 
Scrimgeour Company, Inc., was sold last week by Andrew J. Leve: 
good, receiver, at public sale to Clinton E. Woods of Philadelphia, 
for $53,000, subject to a mortgage of $15,000. In addition to the 
real estate, the sale included personal property, machinery and su 
plies. The high bid is $18,000 more than the price at a previous sak 


Goes With Shenandoah Boxboard Corp. 

CHARLESTOWN, W. Va., May 5, 1924.—Frank H. Wilson, who 
has been connected with the Halltown Paper Board Compan) 
Halltown, W. Va., for the past sixteen years, and its secretary) 
since 1916, has resigned to accept a position with the Shenandoah 
Boxboard Corporation of Winchester, Va., as office and sales 
manager. 

Quiet Demand for Paper in Boston 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Boston, May 5, 1924.—Business from the standpoint of the deal 
ers in fine papers, boards and old papers here continues to be ver 
quiet. The past week for these various grades, as regards buyine 
and selling, is in keeping with conditions as they have been durin: 
the past five or six weeks. 








Government Paper Award 

[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Wasuincton, D. C., May 7, 1924.—The Whitaker Paper Com 
pany has been awarded the contract by the Government Printin: 
Office for furnishing 3,600 pounds (200 reams) of 22x34—18 blu: 


glazed bond paper at $.2275 per pound, bids for which were opened 


on April 21. 
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New Formula for Cleaning Wires 


Under date of April 30, the Wire Cloth Manufacturers’ Asso- 

ciation has sent the following letter to a large list of paper mills: 
Dear Sir: As you know, the problem of cleaning paper ma- 

chine wires is frequently a source of annoyance and loss to the 
paper mill, Cleaning fluids now in use often injure the wire if 
they are strong enough to remove the substances that clog it up. 

The Wire Cloth Manufacturers’ Association, the members of 
which produce a considerable part of the wires made in America, 
have realized this difficulty, and have employed one of the best 
known laboratories in the country to work out a formula which 
would best accomplish the desired result. The expense has been 
considerable, but the manufacturers realize that they will profit 
by the longer service which will be secured from wires properly 
cleaned. 

With the full consent and approval of William G. MacNaughton, 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry, we offer you the following suggestion, which 
is the result of exhaustive research and test by the Miner Labor- 
atories of Chicago. 

We quote from the conclusion of the Miner report: 

“It is our opinion that if the wires could be periodically 
subjected to an acid treatment for a very short period of 
time and thoroughly washed while the machine was in 
operation, the “brown scale” and consequently the clogging 
due to it could be prevented. But we recommend that this 
be done with sulphuric acid to which at least one-half per 
cent of formalin has been added.” 

Formalin is a 37 to 40 per cent solution of formaldehyde in 
water. 

Both Mr. MacNaughton and the Wire Cloth Manufacturers’ 
Association would be glad to hear from mills applying this treat- 
ment Sincerely yours, 

Wire CLorH MANuFAcTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The Wire Cloth Manufacturers’ Association offers the result of 
this research work as a contribution to the more effective care and 
use of wires, and will be glad to co-operate farther with the paper 
mills interested. 

The address of the Association is 304 Tacoma Building, Chicago. 





Forest Utilization in Europe 

\ treatise that will be highly interesting to anyone engaged 
in forestry or logging operations here is “Forest Utilization in 
Europe,” written by Dr. C. A. Schenck and published jointly by 
the News Print Service Bureau and the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association. The work is descriptive of the forest and 
logging methods in Germany, Sweden, Norway, Finland, Czecho- 
Slovakia and France, and is very profusely illustrated there being 
over a hundred cuts. 

Doctor Schenck, although at present in Europe, is very familiar 
with conditions in this country, having for twenty years prior to 
1914 engaged here in forest planting, management and forest 
utilization in the administration of the Biltmore forest. There is 
probably no other man today with as full a knowledge of con- 
ditions and methods of the two continents based on personal ex- 
perience, 

here are illustrated descriptions of a great many ingenious 
loving methods as well as the appliances and tools used abroad, 
many of which might be worthy of adoption in this country. 

he book is in paper and sells for $3. 


Seaman Paper Company of Missouri 
r. Louts, Mo., May 5, 1924.—P. H. Baker, president of the Sea- 
m.n Paper Company of Missouri, with headquarters at St. Louis 
Since its inception in 1920, has resigned, effective May 1, 1924. 
'r. Baker has been actively identified with the Seaman Paper 


Company for the past 12 years, acting in the capacity of manager 
of the St. Louis office prior to the organization of the Missouri 
Company. It was with sincere regret that the board of directors 
accepted Mr. Baker’s resignation. He felt, however, that 45 years 
of activity in the paper industry justly entitled him to a well-earned 
and complete rest. 

S. M. Tobey of the Chicago office has been elected to succeed 
Mr. Baker as president. The personnel of the company remains 
the same in all other respects, officers and directors being: S. M. 
Tobey, president; C. W. Sherman, vice-president; Roscoe Baker, 
secretary; C. A. Heyward, treasurer. 

Directors: G. M. Seaman, J. Poole, F. M. Stephens. 

Mr. Tobey goes to St. Louis with a thorough knowledge of the 
merchandising policies of the Seaman Paper Company, and with 
many years of experience in the industry behind him. His pleasing 
personality and sound business policies have earned for him an envi- 
able reputation in many cities in the South and ‘Central States. 

In appreciation of his friendship a farewell dinner was given in 
his honor at the Illinois Athletic Club on the evening of April 25 
by a host of friends. 


New York Forest Club Activities 

The New York Forest Club, which includes several of the paper 
company foresters living in and around New York, is arranging 
for a double-headed wind-up for the season of 1923-24, with a 
dinner on Thursday evening, May 22, and a field trip on the follow- 
ing Saturday. ‘Col. H. S. Graves, dean of the Yale Forest School 
and Provost of Yale University, will be the guest of honor at the 
annual dinner, which will be held at the Hotel Wentworth. He will 
discuss the development of a national forestry policy, and the recent 
developments in the way of legislation. 

On the following Saturday, the club will take an automobile trip 
to visit the forestry work on the Bronx River Parkway, and later 
the plantations of the New York water supply. 

At the April meeting E. C. M. Richards was elected chairman of 
the club for the coming year and Major Barrington Moore and 
“Temp” Tweedy were named as the entertainment committee. O. M. 
Porter of the Woodlands Section of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association still signs his club announcements as secretary. 


Kalamazoo Cost Men Meet 

KaLaMazoo, Mich., May 6, 1924.—“Tying in Costs with the 
General Accounts” was the subject scheduled for the Monday eve- 
ning meeting of the Kalamazoo Valley local division of the Cost 
Association of the Paper Industry. Numerous questions along 
this line were suggested, including: “How is this tie-in best 
effected ; how best can raw material and overhead be controlled?” 

An allied topic, “Control of Inventories,” was also discussed 
from many angles. 

The local division is making plans to send a big delegation to the 
annual spring meeting, which will be held May 19, 20 and 21, at 
Erie, Pa. ———_—_— ——— 

Chester Paper Co. Div. to Close 

Huntincton, Mass., May 5, 1924—Announcement was made 
here last week that the plant of the Chester Paper Company di- 
vision of the American Writing Paper Company will be closed 
until such time as improved business conditions warrant operation. 
In order to effect economies of operation the grades manufactured 
in the Chester plant will be transferred to Holyoke mills of the 
company. int a lcoanantn 
Bought By Hudson Valley Paper Co. 

Atpany, N. Y., May 5, 1924—The Hudson Valley Paper Com- 
pany has purchased the property of the Simmons Machine and 
Tool corporation at Broadway and Tivoli street. The price paid was 
$92,500. The property has a frontage of 130 feet on Broadway 
and a depth of 118 feet. The property will be used for storehouse 
purposes. 
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THE KRAFT SITUATION ANALYZED 

Because of the increasing concern that is being manifested regard: 
ing the very unsatisfactory condition of the Kraft paper market by 
manufacturers in this department of the industry some reasons for 
the present situation that have been advanced in a communication 
to the Paper TRADE JouRNAL by Mr. H. Gevers of Kaukauna, Wis., 
cannot fail to be read with great interest. 

“Prosperity has shown American industry the way to record pro- 
duction,” said Mr. Gevers recently. “Nothing counted more than 
quantity. Quality and low manufacturing cost were desirable but 
secondary. An absorbent high market took care of this. 


“Kraft pulp and paper was no exception to this rule. 
slogans as: 


Such 
‘Break the record,’ or ‘Give her Hell,’ during the last 
decade are resounding in one’s ears yet. 

“Foreign competition and lower prices forced the turn of another 
leaf. Low cost and quality—even at a sacrifice to large production— 
is the war cry now. Here comes the first hitch: Sacrifice to large 
production. Large production cut the cost more than any single item 
in manufacturing. The older sulphate mills which were built, for in- 
stance, with a capacity of fifteen tons per unit nearly doubled it dur- 
ing the just traversed period. A higher standard per unit capacity 
was set up by engineers for most new mills and calculation made 
accordingly. The old conservative estimates were made for quality 
and economy and the new for large production mainly. 

“How could this remarkable increase in production be. attained? 
It has to be conceded that a gradual improvement in the handling 
of the sulphate process, yet in its teens in America, was to be ex- 
pected. The chief factor, however, was disregard of economy—not 
cost—and of quality. What did it matter when it took more than 
30 per cent of saltcake per ton of pulp instead of 15 to 20, when 
the price of pulp more than offset the difference of the cost of the 
chemicals? Why should a careful cooking schedule be adhered to 
when the wood could be disintegrated into pulp—not kraft—in one- 
half the time? 

“A speeding up from woodroom with half cleaned wood to faster 
and faster running paper machines with inadequate facilities for 
preparing the paper stock, this all contributed to the achievement 
of ‘record runs,’ and it paid. 

“Foreign pulp has been quoted cheaper than the cost of manu- 
facturing amounts to in many mills in the United States, and the 
quality often exceeds the American product. 

“Whether the United States is used for a dumping ground or 
the selling price of kraft pulp and paper leaves the foreign manu- 
facturer a profit is hard to decide. It is fair to assume, however, 
that there is very little foreign pulp and paper sold without any 
profit. This competition has to be met by our pulp and paper indus- 
try. 

“We like to take it for granted that the difference of this strug- 
gle lies in cheaper labor and material for foreign countries. This 
is only partially true; better economy, more thorough administration 
and workmanship accounts for at least an equal part. 


“On a visit to Scandinavia I found that the price of coal and 
saltcake was higher there than here, and the cost of wood nearly the 
same, 

“Spotless tile floors and up-to-date recording instruments and 
labor-saving devices in the boilerhouse were quite general, and 
impress one of high efficiency. 

“The consumption of saltcake was given as low as 8 per cent 
for one mill and not higher than 18 per cent for others. 

“The woodroom operation was simpler and handled by less help, 
In one large sulphite mill my attention was directed to Green Hay 
barkers which were operated by one man only while we have ven- 
erally one man on the barker and another on the conveyor. A me- 
chanical device took the place of the conveyor man. 

“The recovery and especially the digester installation is much 
larger than on this continent. The recovery has mostly a spare 
unit so that unavoidable repairs can be made without interference. 

“The larger cooking equipment gives a chance for a slower and 
milder digestion of the wood with the results of a stronger pulp and 
saving of chemicals. 

“There is no doubt that our mills will adjust themselves to new 


conditions and be able to meet foreign competition on a fair footing.” 


PAPER WAGES AND EMPLOYMENT 

The latest employment figures given out by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics at Washington, D. C., show that while a lesser number of 
hands are employed in the pulp and paper industry wages are still 
slightly increasing. 

The Bureau received replies from 173 paper and pulp mills which 
gave their employment in February at 50,535, decreasing slightly in 
March to 50,214, a decrease of 0.6 per cent. The payrolls in these 
same plants increased from $1,356,315 in February to $1,357,534 in 
March, an increase of 0.1 per cent. 

Replies were also received from 152 paper box factories which 
gave their employment in February at 15,806, increasing slightly in 
March to 15,894, an increase of 0.6 per cent. The payrolls in these 
plants also increased from $328,866 in February to $338,373 in 
March, an increase of 2.9 per cent. 

One hundred and sixty-five paper and pulp mills gave their em- 
ployment in March of last year at 50,137, decreasing in the same 
month of this year to 47,686, a decrease of 4.9 per cent. The payrolls 
in these same plants on the other hand increased from $1,251,050 in 
March of last year to $1,290,078 in the same month of this year, an 
increase of 3.1 per cent. 

The Bureau also received replies from 142 paper box factories 
which gave their employment in March of last year at 14,752, in- 
creasing slightly in the same month of this year to 14,957, an increase 
of 14 per cent. The payrolls of these same plarits also increased 
from $295,588 in March of last year to $317,450 in the same month 
of this year, an increase of 7.4 per cent. 


CONDITIONS IN COAL 
‘Commenting upon existing conditions in the coal industry, John 
H. Jones, president of the Bertha-Consumers Company, of Pitts- 


burgh, says: “Although coal consumption today is probably 40 per 
cent in excess of production, several weeks’ time will be required 
to bring about stability in the coal industry because of the large 
amount of coal in storage. Business conditions are fundamentally 


sound and not nearly as bad as pictured. 
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“It is interesting to compare statistics furnished by the U. S. 
Geological Survey on coal production and those furnished by the 
American Railway Association on total revenue freight loaded. For 
the eight weeks included between March 1 and April 19, total coal 
production amounted to 68,535,000 tons as compared with 82,926,000 
tons during the corresponding period of 1923. This is a decrease of 
14,391,000 tons, equivalent to 287,000 cars of coal. On the other 
hand, the total decline on all freight revenue loaded, as reported by 
the American Railway Association, is less than 160,000 cars in the 
corresponding periods. Had the movement of coal been the same 
this year from March 1 to April 19 as it was a year ago, the total 
number of revnue freight cars loaded would have been 100,000 
greater than the corresponding period of 1923, showing that the 
decrease in movement of cars at present is due more to the fact that 
users of coal have been burning up their surplus stocks. Further- 
more, statistics show that the total revenue freight loaded from 
January 1 to April 19 is 90,000 cars greater than the corresponding 
period of 1923, which was the largest in the history of the country.” 


Plans for Kraft Mill at Texas City 


Gaveston, Tex., May 3, 1924.—“It will be the policy of my 
company to develop the port of Texas City by locating here funda- 
mentally fitted industries which will develop tonnage instead of de- 
pending upon tonnage that passes through,” said Alexander Smith, 
president of Peabody, Houghteling & Co. of Chicago, in an inter- 
view given to The Texas City Sun, of which John R. Brougher, 
News correspondent, is editor. 

“It will be the policy of our company,” Mr. Smith continued, “to 
maintain a program which will provide for practically continuous 
construction at Texas City of fundamentally fitted industries.” 

Mr. Smith stated that as part of this program plans for the con- 
struction of a paper mill at Texas City are being matured. 

In discussing the paper mill Mr. Smith spoke of the project as 
an assured thing but said that the date for the beginning of construc- 
tion has not been definitely set, for it is desired that construc- 
tion of the sugar refinery be disposed of first and that conditions 
that affect building become better. He stated that plans are that the 
paper mill will manufacture kraft paper and that Texas City will! 
prove an ideal location for it. Mr. Smith pointed out that plenty of 
gum and pine is available for paper pulp. Sulphur which is required 
in the manufacturing process, is nearby and abundant and the loca- 
tion provides for economical distribution by water of the products 
of the mill, Texas City also has cheap fuel, Mr. Smith explained. 


Plans of Puget Sound Pulp & Paper Co. 


SeatTLe, Wash., May 1, 1924.—Marking another step in the plans 
of the Puget Sound Pulp and Paper Company to establish in Seattle 
a $1,000,000 wood pulp and paper mill, an ordinance fixing electrical 
power rates to cover service to this and similar plants by the city 
light department was filed with the city council yesterday by Robert 
H. Evans, attorney, local representative of the company. 

The proposed bill, which Evans stated was drawn after negotia- 
tions with Superintendent J. D. Ross, authorizes the light superin- 
tendent to sell by contracts electrical power for manufacturing pur- 


poses in quantities of 26,000 kilowatts continuous flow at a flat rate ~ 


of $33,426 per month. This is subject to the right of the city to use 
its electrical power for lighting the public streets, homes’ and build- 
ings within the city limits, operate the municipal street railway and 
carry out existing contracts with industrial plants. 

“Such contracts shall provide for a division of the energy sold 
into primary and secondary power, of which amount not more than 
12,500 kilowatts shall be classed as primary power,” the ordinance 
states. “The city may, during temporary “shortage of water power, 
diminish delivery of secondary power sold under such contracts,” . 


Side Run News Dutiable as Wrapping 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuincton, D. C., April 7—The Customs Service of the 
Treasury Department has decided that within 30 days the duty on 
side run rolls of news print paper will be assessed as wrapping 
paper at a rate of 30 per cent ad valorem. In connection with this 
decision Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Moss in a letter to the 
Collector of Customs at New York, has the following to say: 

“The Department refers to your letter of January 24th last, in 
regard to the classification of paper described as side run rolls which 
consists of paper of the quality of standard news print paper but 
of rolls of nine inch diameter which are known as No. 2 white 
Manila counter rolls, and which are used chiefly for wrapping paper. 

“With your letter you enclose a communication from the appraiser 
who states that the width of the paper in these nine inch diameter 
counter rolls ordinarily runs from-six to.fhirty-six inches and in 
exceptional cases up to forty inches, and that these nine inch diameter 
rolls are not suitable for use on a press» The appraiser also states 
that the width of papér in the twenty-five inch diameter rolls or 
so-called jumbo rolls customarily used by newspapers, runs from 
sixteen to seventy-three inches, that the width of side run rolls is 
usually from six to fifteen inches, and of the same diameter as the 
jumbo rolls and that these side run rolls are made into nine inch 
diameter rolls for use as wrapping paper. 

“The appraiser states that it has been the practice of his office 
advisorily to classify for duty the nine inch diameter rolls as printing 
paper not specially provided for ander paragraph 1301, but that in 
view of the fact that such rolls.are ordinarily used for wrapping 
purposes, it would seem that they should be classified as wrapping 
paper under paragraph 1309 of the Tariff Act. 

“In submitting the report of the appraiser you express the opinion 
that side run rolls of paper of the character under consideration, 
which is chiefly used as wrapping paper, is properly dutiable as such 
at the rate of 30 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 1309 of the 
Tariff Act. rs 

“The Department concurs in the views expressed by you and it 
is also of the opinion that any paper of the quality of standard 
news print paper is defined in the Department’s decision, T. D. 
39,778, but which because of its width is chiefly used as wrapping 
paper, is properly dutiable as such. You will be governed accord- 
ingly. 

“Inasmuch, however, as it appears that it is the practice to. assess 
duty upon this paper as printing paper at the rate of % cent per 
pound and 10 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 1301, you are 
directed to continue this practice as to all paper of the kind described 
imported or withdrawn from customs custody thirty days from the 
date hereof and after that date to assess duty on the paper as wrap- 
ping paper at the rate of 30 per-cent ad valorem under paragraph 
1309.” 


New Capital for Whalen Pulp Mills 

Vancouver, B. C., May 2, 1924.—New capital has been interested: 
in the Whalen Pulp and Paper Company and a new scheme of 
finance devised for rejuvenation of that concern, it was announced 
by E .M. Mills, receiver, on his return from the East. 

The bondholders and the debenture holders are to meet in the 
East at an early date and after the details have been worked out it 
is expected that the local creditors will be asked to meet the repre- 
sentatives of the bond and debenture holders. 

“A new issue Of capital will be necessary,” said Mr. Mills, “and 
it willbe necessary to write off much of the valuation and deprecia- 
tion that has been carried for some time before this new capital 
will take a hold of the plants.” 

According to Mr. Mills the world markets are slack at the present 
time as the United States is the only active buyer of pulp. 


Every paper man shotild have a copy of “Paper Definitions,” 


> Price $£.50. Order from the Lockwood Trade Journal Company, 


10 East 39th street, New York. 
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No. 354% globe valve, all iron 


No. 755 double disc 
gate valve, ferrosteel 


SERVING EVERY PIPING REQUIREMENT 


For use in all kinds of piping installations, Crane manu- 
factures 30,000 different items, including articles of cast 
iron, malleable iron, ferrosteel, cast steel and forged steel. 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
CRANE LIMITED, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Forty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton and Montreal 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 


CRANE-BENNETT, Lrp., LONDON 
C!® CRANE, PARIS 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PAPERMAKING FOR 1923 


TAPPI Committee on Abstracts and Bibliography, Contribution No. 42. 
ComPILep By CLARENCE J. WEST, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE, AND A. PAPINEAU-COUTURE. 
(Continued from last week) 


Education and Research 
Barbillon, Louis. 
The French School of Papermaking at the end of 1922. 
Science et Industrie 7, No. 108, 15-18 (Jan. 31, 1923). 


Crolard, Jacques. 
Science and papermaking. 
Science et Industrie 7, No. 108, 27-36 (Jan. 31, 1923). 


Crossley, T. Linsay. 
Attitude towards educational opportunities of men in pulp 
and paper mills. 
Paper Trade J. 77, No. 13, 53-54 (Sept. 27, 1923); Paper 
33, No. 1, 14-15 (Oct. 25, 1923) ; Oil Drug and Paint Reporter, 
104, No. 13, pt. 2, vii, ix (Sept. 24, 1923). 


Forest Products Laboratory program. 
Paper Trade J. 77, No. 9, 45-49 (Aug. 30, 1923). 


Green, A. B. 

Study of papermaking materiais. 

Paper Trade J. 76, No. 15, 223, 225, 227 (Apr. 12, 1923) ; 
Paper 31, No. 26, 97-98, 100-102 (Apr. 18, 1923); Tech. Assoc. 
Papers VI, 60-63 (1923); T. S. 76, 240. 

Johnsen, Bjarne. 

The paper industry—problems and recent development. 

Ind. Eng. Chem, 15, 891-893 (Sept., 1923); Paper Trade J. 
77, No. 11, 47-49 (Sept. 13, 1923); Paper 32, No. 22, 11-12 
(Sept. 19, 1923). 


Libby, C. E. 
Training technical men for the paper industry. 
Paper Trade J. 77, No. 4, 49-52 (July 26, 1923); Paper 32, 
No. 16, 7-8, 22 (Aug. 8, 1923); Paper Ind. 5, No. 5, 781-784 
(Aug., 1923) ; Pulp Paper ‘Mag. Can. 21, No. 34, 837-840 (Aug. 
23, 1923). 


Paper Laboratory submits report. 
Paper Trade J. 77, No. 25, 26-27, 66 (Dec. 20, 1923). 


Electricity in Paper 
Chapman, W. H. 
Removal of electricity from paper and fabrics. 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 21, 627-628 (June 21, 1923); Alfelco 
Facts 1, No. 9, 3-8 (Jan., 1923); T. S. 77, 171. 


Electricity in Papermaking 
Allgemeinen Elektrizitatsgesellschaft. 
Elektrizitat in de Papierindustrie. 
in Papier-Ztg. 49, 189. 
Bean, L. G. 
New electrical recording system as used in pulp and paper 
mills. 
Paper Trade J. 77, No. 19, 45-46 (Nov. 8, 1923). 
Blau, Ernst. 
Kollergangs in the service of the paper industry. 
Papierfabr. 21, 63-65 (Feb. 4, 1923); T. S. 76, 219. 
Cordes, O. C. 
Electric drives for sectional paper machine. 
Elec. J. 20. 236-241 (July, 1923). 
Cordes, O. C. 
Motor drive and control requirements for paper mill beaters. 
Elec. World 82, 611-612 (Sept. 22, 1923). 
Fox, Gordon. 
Applying the electric motor to the pulp industry. 
Power Plant Eng. 26, No. 23, 1153-1156 (Dec. 1, 1922). 
Fox, Gordon. 
Application of the electric motor to paper making. 
Power Plant Eng. 26, No. 24, 1209-1212 (Dec. 15, 1922). 
Given, R. D. 
The variable speed A. C. commutator motor and its applica- 
tion in paper mills. 
World’s Paper Trade Rev. 80, No. 13, 1024, 1026, 1028, 1030, 
1032 (Sept. 28, 1923). 
Hoyer, Fritz. 
Electric drives on pulp grinders. 
Pappens-u. Holzstoff Ztg. 30, 452, 454, 456, 458, 460, 481-482, 
484 (June 7, 14, 1923). 
Paige, A. F. 
Individual drive in paper mill effective. 
Elec. ‘World 82, 185 (July 28, 1923). 
Rimmelspacher, Max 
Improving the efficiency in the paper industry. 


Elektrotechnischer Anzieger 39, 1494-1495, 1501-1502 (Nov. 
30, Dec. 2, 1922). 


Berlin, 1923. Reviewed 
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Rogers, H. W. 
Possibilities of electrification in the pulp and paper industry. 
National Electric Light Assoc., Bull. 10, 333-336 (June, 
~ 1923). 
Rogers, Robert H. 
Electricity masters paper machinery. 
General Elec. Rev. 26, No. 5, 250-257 (May, 1923). 
Stiel, Wilhelm. 
Electrical section drive for papermachines, 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 54, 391-395; 532-535; 609-612; 697-698 
(Feb. 10, 24, Mar. 3, 10, 1923) ; T. S. 76, 219; 77, 77. 
Stiel, Wilhelm. 
Progress in papermachine sectional drives in America. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 54, 832-833 (Mar. 24, 1923); T. S. 77, 
77. 


Sylvester, V. 
Application of a quick acting regulator to papermachine drive. 
Papeterie 45, 262-269 (Mar. 25, 1923); Papier 26, 335-343 
(Mar., 1923); T. S. 77, 132. 
White, A. H., and Rogers, R. H. 
A new all-electric paper mill. 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 21, No. 18, 451-456, 479-483, 505-508, 
529-532 (May 3-24, 1923). 
Electric Steam Boilers 
Bergeon, P. 
Electric steam boilers. 
Papeterie 45, 276-282 (Mar. 25, 1923); Paper Ind. 5, No. 7, 
1077-1080 (Oct., 1923). 
Foller, P. H. 
22,000 volt electric steam boiler. 
Paper Trade J. 77, No. 14, 54 (Oct. 4, 1923); Paper Mill 
47, No. 40, 18 (Oct. 6, 1923). 
Horstkotte, E. H. 
Electrical generation of steam for heating and process work. 
Paper Trade J. 77, No. 14, 40-51 (Oct. 4, 1923). 
Horstkotte, E. H. 
The electric steam generator. 
Paper Mill 48, ‘No. 9, 32, 34 (Mar. 3, 1923); Paper Trade 
J. 77, No. 16, 105-106 (Oct. 18, 1923). 


Evaporators 
Austin, H. 
The case for the multiple effect evaporator in the pulp mill. 
Chem. Met. Eng. 29, 974-975 (Nov. 26, 1923). 
Griffin, Martin L. 
Comparison of some of the features of the film and sub- 
merged tube types of vacuum evaporators. 
Paper Trade J. 76, No. 15, 231-233 (Apr. 12, 1923); Paper 
31, No. 26, 55, 57 (Apr. 18, 1923) ; Tech. Assoc. Papers VI, 90 
}- 2025); TS. 77, aw. 


Guisberg, — 
Evaporation of cellulose waste liquors. 
Svenk, Pappers Tidning, 1922; Abstract in Paper Trade J. 
76, No. 22, 48 (May 31, 1923). 
Heuser, Emil. 
The Rinman method. 
Papierfabr. 21, No. 28, 325-330 (July 15, 1923). 
Spence, G. K. 
Evaporation of spent liquor in the soda and sulphate pro- 
cesses. 
Paper Trade J. 76, No. 15, 209-213 (Apr. 12, 1923); Paper 
Ind. 5, 156-160 (Apr., 1923) ; Paper Mill 47, No. 17,35, 40, 42 
(Apr. 28, 1923); Paper 31, ‘No. 26, 120-121, 128 (Apr. 18, 
1923) ; Tech. Assoc. Papers VI., 54-56 (1923); T. S. 77, 26. 
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Spence, G. K. 
Some evaporator problems met in the paper industry. 

Chem. Met. Eng. 29, 972-973 (Nov. 26, 1923). 

Thunholm, K. L. 

Evaporating cellulose liquors. 

Svensk Pappers-Tidning, 1922, No. 25, 345-346; Paper 31, 
No. 26, 149-150, 152, 154, 156 (Apr. 18, 1923); ‘C. A. 17, 2781; 
T. S77, 2%, 131. 

Wirth, E. 

Evaporation of waste liquor in cellulose plants. 

Svensk Pappers Tidning 26, 10-11 (1923); C. A. 17, 1781; 
4.3. 97; 2312. 

Felts 
Chambers, Steve. 

The first press felt. 

Paper Mill 47, No. 20, 18 (May 19, 1923); World’s Paper 
Trade Rev. 79, 2174 (June 22, 1923) ; T. S. 77, 85. 

Comparison of dryer felts. 
Mon. Papeterie Francaise 54, 83-84 (Feb. 15, 1923); T. S. 
77, 85. 

Daniels, Catherine. 

The winged enemy of felts. 

Alfelco Facts 2, No. 2, 6-9 (June, 1923). 
Deffew, Harry. 

How to run felts most efficiently. 

Alfelco Facts 2, No. 7, 11-15 (Nov., 1923). 
Drier felts and their importance. 

Paper 31, No. 25, 7-8 (Apr. 11, 1923); T. S. 77, 93. 
Hardy, J. I. 

Removal of oil and grease from papermakers’ felt. 

Alfelco Facts 2, No. 4, 10-12 (Aug., 1923); Paper Trade J. 
77, No. 15, 48 (Oct. 11, 1923). 

Haven, George B. 

Methods and materials employed in cleansing papermakers’ 
felts. 

Alfelco Facts 1, No, 12, 1-15 (Apr., 1923); Papier 26, 1057- 
1062 (Sept., 1923). 

Haven, George B. 
The effect of kerosene on the tensile strength of wool felts. 
Alfelco Facts 2, ‘No. 5, 3-6 (Sept., 1923). 
Hunter, Dard. 
The couching material used by the old papermakers. 
Alfelco Facts 2, No. 6, 3-7 (Oct., 1923). 
Kennedy, George F. 
Drier felts. 
Paper Ind. 5, No. 3, 483-484 (June, 1923); T. S. 77, 171. 
Obermanns, H. F. 

Papermakers’ felts. 

Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 21, No. 14, 335-356 (Apr. 5, 1923); 
T. S. 77, 93. 

Rees, E. A. 

Functions of press felts. 

Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 21, No. 5, 115-119 (Feb. 1, 1923); 
Paper 31, No. 17, 15 (Feb. 14, 1923); Boxboard 2, No. 4, 
9-12 (Apr., 1923) ; T. S. 77, 93. 

Regnier, Jean. 

Papermaking felts. 

Papier 26, 65, 70, 189-194, 309-318, 437-445 (Jan.-Apr., 1923) ; 
Paper Trade J. 77, No. 25, 47-54; No. 26, 43-48; 78, No. 1, 
49-51 (Dec. 20, 27, 1923; Jan. 3, 1924); T. S. 77, 85. 

Rooney, Walter S. 

How felts and jackets are made. 

Paper Ind. 5, No. 4, 640-642 (July, 1923); Boxboard 2, No. 
7, 10-13 (July, 1923). ; P 
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Templeton, Henry. 
The why of felt inspection. 
Alfelco Facts, 1, No. 10, 10-14; No. 11, 5-11; 2, No. 1, 6-12 
(Feb., Mar., May, 1923). 


Theurer, A. H. 
Papermakers’ felts. 
Paper Ind. 5, No. 8, 1252-1253 (Nov., 1923); Paper 33, No. 
4, 9-10, 32 (Nov. 15, 1923); Paper Mill 47, No. 44, 18, 40 
(Nov. 3, 1923). 


Vickery, F. W. 

Efficiency and life of felts. 

Papermakers’ Assoc. Gt. Brit. Ireland, Proc. Tech. Sect. IV, 
pt. 1, 51-64 (1923); World’s Paper Trade Rev. 79, No. 18, 
1502, 1504, 1506, 1508, 1562, 1564, 1566; No. 19, 1580, 1582 
(May 4, 11, 1923); Paper Makers’ Mo. J. 61, 201-207 (May 
15, 1923); Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 21, 889-891, 915-917, 927 
(Sept. 6, 13, 1923); Paper 32, No. 6, 6-10, 21 (May 30, 1923) ; 
Paper Mill 47, No. 25, 16, 18, 38, 44; No. 26, 38 (June 25, 30, 
1923) ; T. S. 77, 171. 


Weisenberger, J. T. 
Designing of papermachine felts. 
Alfelco Facts 2, No. 3, 3-8 (July, 


Fillers 


1923). 


Cameron, James A. 
Slitters and slitting methods in relation to mineral content of 
paper furnish. 
Paper Mill 47, No. 34, 4, 1 
Postl, H. 
Paper fillers. 
Papierfabr. 21, 541-544 (Dec. 30, 1923). 
See also Clay. 


2, 14 (Aug. 25, 1923). 


Reymond and Bonnet. 
Paper fillers. 
Science et Industrie 7, No. 108, 61-64 (Jan. 31, 1924); 
Papeterie 45, 681-689 (July 25, 1923); Paper 32, No. 22, 5-8, 
17 (Sept. 19, 1923); C. A. 17, 3419; T. S. 77, 199. 
Schneider, Carl C. 


Loading and filling substances and their retention properties. 
Paper 31, No. 11, 32-33 (Jan. 3, 1923); T. S. 76, 185. 


Sieber, Rudolf. 
Leiman und Fiillen von Papierstoff. 
/n Carl Hofmann’s Praktisches Handbuch der Papierfabrika- 
tion, 3rd ed., 3rd vol. 1923. 
Fine Papers 
Gordon, I. 
Improvements in fine papermaking. 
Paper 33, No. 7, 3-4, 20 (1923). 


Hanson, H. H., and Hackett, H. H. 

Curling of fine printing papers. 

Zellstoff u. Papier 3, No. 2, 43-45 (Feb., 1923); 

Makers’ Mo. J. 61, No. 3, 105-107 (Mar. 15, 1923). 

Rindfusz, R. E. 

Standardization of fine papers. 

Paper 32, No. 1, 7-8, 26 (Apr. 25, 1923). 
Sindall, R. W. 

Paper for books. 

Paper Maker 65, 51-55 (Jan. 1, 1923). 


U. S. Tariff Coramission. 

Fine papers and envelopes. Tariff information survey on the 
articles in paragraphs 326 and 327 of the Tariff Act of 1913 and 
related articles in-other paragraphs. . Rev: ed. M-6. 1923. 28 p. 
Washington, Govt. Print. Off. 


Paper 


Flowmeters 
Lewis, Ralph A. 
Application of flowmeters in pulp and paper mills. 
Paper Mill 47, No. 51, 4 (Dec. 22, 1923). 
Lundberg, Halvar. 
Help of flowmeters in the sulphite cooking process. 
Paper Trade J. 76, No. 15; 165-166 (Apr. 12, 1923); Paper 
Ind. 5, 106-108 (Apr., 1923); Tech. Assoc. Papers VI, 24-25 
(3923); TF. S. 97, 2. 
Mess, James 
Flowmeters as applied to the paper industry. 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 21, 621-622 (June 21, 1923); T. S. 77, 
171. 
Trimbey, E. J. 
The metering of papermill slush stock. 
Paper Ind. 5, No. 8, 1301 (Nov., 1923). 


Foam and Froth 
Best, R. B. 
Froth troubles in paper mills. 
Paper Trade J. 76, No. 14, 75 (Apr. 5, 1923); No. 23, 32, 
34 (June 7, 1923); Paper 32, No. 1, 9, 22 (Apr. 25, 1923); 
Paper Mill 47, No. 22, 40, 62 (June 2, 1923); World’s Paper 
Trade Rev. 79, No. 21, 18, 20 (May 25, 1923); T. S. 77, 93. 
Foam on the paper machine. 
Zellstoff u. Papier 3, 113 (May, 1923); T. S. 77, 121. 


Fourdrinier 
Weston, Harry E. 

The fourdrinier machine. 

Paper Ind. 4, No. 10, 1371-1377; No. 11, 1515-1519; No. 12, 
1663-1669; 5, No. 1, 91-95; No. 2, 315-320; No. 3, 466-469; 
No. 4, 622-625 (Jan.-June, 1923). 

Grasses 
Arnot, J. M. 

Paper from reeds. 

World’s Paper Trade Rev. 80, 474 (Aug. 10, 1923); Paper 
Mill 47, No. 35, 38 (Sept. 1, 1923); T. S. 77, 187. 

Barter, E. H. S. 

Pulp from grass. : 

Paper Ind. 5, No. 3, 481-483 (June, 1923); T. S. 77, 125. 
Barter, E. H. S. 

Pulp prospects in Assam. 

World’s Paper Trade Rev. 80, 582 (Aug. 17, 1923). 
Dieckmann, R. 

Reed pulp. 

Papierfabr. 21, No. 29, 337 (July 2 
Hobart, James F. 

Making pulp from Florida’s saw grass. 

Paper Trade J. 76, No. 15, 113-115. (Apr. 1 
Hydrophytes as raw material for paper. 

Wochbl. Papierfabr. 54, 1535-1536 (June 2, 
ose Gade 

Schacht, Willi. 

Reed pulp. 

Papierfabr., 
Te. Si tdy eee 


2, 1923). 


2, 1923). 


1923); T. S. 


Fest- u. Auslandheft 1923, 63-64 (June 9, 1923) ; 


Handmade Paper 
Bouvier, R., and Ruby, A. 
‘ The manufacture of paper by hand in the Far East. 
Papier 26, 1443-1452 (Dec., 1923). 
Hunter, Dard. 
Laid and wove. 
Smithsonian Report. 1921, p. 587-593 (1923). 
No.. 2703. .Washington, Smithsonian Institution. 


Publication 
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Hunter, Dard. 

Old papermaking and the watermarks.of the old paper makers. 
Chillicothe, Ohio, 1923. The author. $25.00. 

ConTENTs—The appliances and methods of the early paper- 
makers. Developments in the maceration of papermaking ma- 
terial. The moulds and deckles: Their history and construc- 
tion. The couching material of the old papermakers. The 
watermarks of the old papermakers. The watermarks of the 
early American papermakers. The origin of watermarking 
paper in color. Old paper and the old papermakers. 

Review in Paper Trade J. 77, No. —, 57 (Nov. 1, 1923). 


History 

Bromley, H. A. 

The evolution of paper and papermaking. 

World’s Paper Trade Rev. 80, No. 10, 770, 772 (Sept. 7, 

1923). 

Corcoran, J. C. 

First paper made in Canada. 

Paper Ind. 5, No. 9, 1394-1395 (Dec., 1923). 
Haraszti, Zoltan. . 

The invention of wood paper. 

Alfelco Facts 2, No. 7, 3-10 (Nov., 1923). 


History of papermaking in 1922. 

Paper Mill 47, No. 15, 105ff. 

Moser, L. 

Seventy-five years of woodpulp industry. 

Wochbl. Papierfabr. 54, No. 2, 101-103 (Jan. 13, 1923) ; T. S. 
76, 186. 

Poutot, Aimé. 

The history of paper from the time of the Pharaohs to the 
present. 

Science et Industrie 7, No. 108, 101-104 (Jan. 31, 1923). 

Uhlemann, —. 

Papermaking materials. 

Papierfabr., Fest-u. Auslandheft, 1923, 37-38 (June 9, 1923) ; 
7: 3.37; 404. 

Warren Manufacturing Company. 

Fifty years of papermaking; a brief history of the origin, 
development and present status of the Warren Manufacturing 
Company, 1873-1923. 38 p. Boston, 1923. 

Wood Pulp History. 
Paper Mill 47, No. 11, 37-38, 40 (Mar. 17, 1923). 


(Apr. 14, 1923) 


Kollergangs 
Blau, Ernst. 
Kollergangs in the service of the paper industry. 
Papierfabr. 21 No. 5, 63-65 (Feb. 4, 1923). 
Teicher, Johannes. 
Comparative tests with the kollergang, the Wurster and the 
Werner-Pfleiderer disintegrating machines. 
Papierfabr. 21, 469-471 (Oct. 28, 1923). 


Pulp distintegrating machines for the manufacture of paper. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 54, 247-248 (Jan. 27, 1923); T. S. 76, 
185. 
Kraft Papers 
Schwalbe, Carl G. 
A cause of the strength of kraft papers. 
Papierfabr., Fest- u. Auslandheft, 1923, 60-62; Paper 32, No. 
16, 5-6 (Aug. 8 1923); Paper Mill 48, No. 1, 32 (Jan. 5, 
1924) ; World’s Paper Trade Rev. 80,.74, 76 (July 6, 1923); 
C. A. 17, 3918; T. S. 77, 198. 
Sherriff, W. H. 
Kraft as a printing paper. 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 21, No. 3, 56 (Jan. 18, 1923). 
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Lighting 


Kurlander, J. H. 
Economics of lighting in pulp and paper mills. 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 21, No. 2, 37-41 (Jan. 11, |923); 
Paper Ind. 4, No. 12, 1692, 1695-1697 (Mar., 1923). 
Lignin 
Euler, A. C. v. 
Calculation of true lignin values. 
Cellulosechemie 4, 21-22 (Apr. 8, 1923) ; T. S. 77, 85. 
Euler, A. C. v. 
Sources of error in the determination of the lignin content 
of wood by the method of Schmidt and Graumann. 
Svensk. Kem. Tids. 35, 100-107 (1923); Cellulosechemie 4, 
109-113 (Dec. 30, 1923) ; T. S. 77, 125; C. A. 17, 2691. 
Griiss, J. 
Lignin. 
Ber. deutsch. botan. Ges. 41, 48-52 (1923); C. A. 17, 316; 
a. D0; wee 
Griiss, J. 
The oxidation of lignin alcohol to lignic acid and the «ccur- 
rence of the lignic acid in nature. 
Ber. deutsch. botan. Ges. 41, 53-58 (1923); C. A. 17, 3168. 
Hagglund, E. 
The pentosan content of lignin. 
Cellulosechemie 4, 84-85 (Nov. 11, 1923); C. A. 18, 327 
Hagglund, E. 
Hydrochloric acid lignin. 
Ber. 56B, 1866-1888 (1923); C. A. 18, 535. 
Hagglund, Erik, and Malm, C. J. 
Lignin prepared by the action of hydrochloric acid. 
Cellulosechemie 4, 73-77 (1923); C. A. 18, 327. 
(To be continued) 





Testing Materials Used in the Paper Industry 


Testing Methods for paper mills compiled by the Committee on 
Materials Testing and published by the Technical Association «i the 
Pulp and Paper Industry, is just off the press. 

The methods included are in all instances the practical commer- 


cial methods in daily use in many paper mill laboratories. While 
many of them may not meet with the approval of those desiring 
extreme accuracy they are arranged to best suit the needs of the 
ordinary paper mill chemist. 

In- assembling the methods, which cover most of the materials 
in common use in paper mills, Miss Helen U. Kiely and her com- 
mittee is to be congratulated as the needs of many mills will be 
met by having these practical methods available. To chemists 
entering the industry they will be especially valuable and in their 
published form they should be in every paper mill laboratory. 

The methods include the following: 

Alum, bisulphite liquor, black ash, bleach, bleach sludge, casein, 
caustic soda, clay, paper fillers (calcium sulphate class), aniline 
dyes and pigment colors, ultramarine, formaldehyde, gasoline, glue, 
lime for causticizing, limestone, moisture in pulp, rosin, rosin size, 
rosin size milk, sodium silicate, sludge from causticizing pans, sul- 
phuric acid, sulphur, sulphur dioxide, starch and starch products, 
converted starches, soda ash, water, coal. 

In paper, 30 pages, $3. (Members $2.) Technical Association of 
the Pulp & Paper Industry, 18 East 41st street, New York, N. Y. 


Tariff Commission Approves Casein Report 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuincton, D. C., May 7, 1924—The Tariff Commission has 
approved the supplemental report on casein which has been in course 
of preparation for some months. As soon as the report is printed 
for distribution, a date will be set for further hearing in the case. 
It is probable that this hearing will be held early in June. 
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SOUTHERN TIMBER RESOURCES IN RELATION TO 
PAPER MAKING." 


By Austin CAREY, OF THE UNITED States Forest SERVICE. 


The message I bring today, if not optimistic, is at least a hopeful 
and forward-looking one; it grows out of long association and is 
backed by information of some volume and variety if not very 
accurate or well assorted; in beginning I shall perhaps do well 
to record some impressions of a mind with that cast and equipment 


Slash Pine Set Out and Now 2% Years Old, South Carolina 
but detached from direct financial interest, on the subject of paper 
and paper making at large 

I think for one thing of the enormous present consumption of 
paper in this country, double in per capita amount that of any 
other country in the world, many times that of mankind in most 
countries, and in most periods of history. 

Second, it seems to me often that, while paper does tremendously 
and in an enormous variety of ways serve the necessities and con- 
venience of our lives, much of our use of paper is trifling or non- 
esseiitial. The daily newspaper, for one thing, appeals to my 
mind in that way. When I buy for two cents around half a pound 
of paper printed all over with material that for the most part I 
don’: care about, much of it stuff that it seems to me we should 
all be better off without, I reflect often how much nicer to my own 
eyes 9/10 of the material would look if standing in the form of 
a tree in the forest. 

That feeling may be individual or very narrowly restricted, but 
this advantage at least goes along with its possession—that. one is 
not too seriously disturbed by industrial problems and difficulties 


* Address delivered April 9 before the Technical Association. 


that may present themselves. I do not on the other hand fail to 
pay tribute of esteem to the great industry represented here, for 
its inventiveness, resourcefulness, and courage, for its economic 
service to local populations, for its service, as before indicated, to 


the comfort and convenience of our lives. It was a great and 


Same Tree 5 Years Later 


something so unlike it—a sheet of paper. The continuous develop- 
ment of papermaking, as respects speed, cost, quality, application ta 
new uses, has been no less than a wonderful achievement. 

Touching the subject nearer in line with my main purpose, some 
five or six years ago strong agitation developed concerning the wan- 
ing supplies of raw material for papermaking. That is a matter 
of prime concern, certainly, both in a general way and in relation 
to specific enterprises. A forester, least of anyone, would quarrel 
with the formulation and adequate handling of that problem. 

It looks now, however, as if at the time the ideas brought out 
were given rather too much stress, as if for once the shrewd, 
level-headed men who conduct this industry were carried off their 
feet by them. The prices to which pulpwood rose in 1919 are in the 
memory of all, the scramble to pile up supplies, the resulting 
slump, too, with the hardship wrought on all branches of the in- 
dustry. At the present time men are dealing more soberly, more 
effectively too, no doubt, with the questions presented. 

I hope in this paper to make some useful contribution to the 
consideration now going on of the resources available for paper- 
making in country-wide fashion. Country-wide, at least, the con- 
momentous thing when a block of wood was first converted into 
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sideration must be if it is to be adequate. True, papermaking in 
this country is now mainly located and was developed in the North- 
east. That as in so many other cases was largely due to the wealth, 
intelligence and industrial push of the section. It was also founded 
on natural facilities—available power, labor supply, particularly 
on the location here of wood especially suited to the purpose. 
Spruce, the familiar tree of our boyhood, common, cheap, regarded 
mostly as part of the scenery and source of spruce gum, proved 
to have special suitability to papermaking, and for many years 
there were abundant supplies of it. Forty years of intense ac- 
tivity have made a vast difference, however. In that time the 
virgin stands of the northern mountains have been cleared off; 
great areas previously culled for their sawtimber have been combed 
over again, more than once in many cases; more lately a great 
natural force, the budworm, has worked tremendous devastation in 
the resources remaining. Of waste, lack of forethought, negligence, 
I say nothing here. If the paper industry of the Northeast has 
not a record as clear as might be in respeot to these matters, to 
my thinking at least and speaking broadly, it has kept in advance 
of all other industries in these United States. But the situation 
is different now than it was 40 years ago, or 20 for that matter. 
The stuff is not there now for continuance at the same rate; other 
local resources that might be called on are inferior. The question 
how much wood the available territory will grow, or can be made 
to grow at economic cost, is therefore presented. 


Foreign Competition 

That as a purely technical question, though not at all easy, 
is rather simple. I note that it is being taken up and that it has a 
place on this program. Even though fully and trustworthily han- 
dled, however, the practical problem of the industry is .not so 
settled. Competition comes in, from other countries, from other 
parts. of our own, the whole field of transportation costs, tariffs, 
etc. For myself I can only sketch out these questions, showing 


Slash Pine in North Carolina Grown -on a Former Orange Grove Killed in 
the Freeze of 1895. Picture Taken in 1919 

that their importance is understood, leaving their solution to those 

better equipped and who have more direct concern with them. 

Let me now plunge into the heart of my subject by calling your 
attention to the vast area of pine land in the southern section of 
this country, following that with some account of its resident re- 
sources and growing power. 

* The area in mind begins at the northeast at Chesapeake Bay and 
strétches in a widening belt, continuous except for a strip bordering 
the Mississippi Rivér, t6 timber line in’ Texas and Oklahoma: and 
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to northwestern Arkansas. Fourteen states, some of them among 
the largest in the Union, are embraced in it wholly or in part; its 
outside boundary encloses over 350,000 square miles, some 230,000,- 
000 acres. Compared with this, the spruce bearing region of North- 
ern New England and New York is less than % as large. As | 
figure it, it is just about equal to the gross area in the United 


20 Cords to the Acre, Bled for Turpentine in South Georgia. 


No Demand for 
Such Wood Now. 


Land Would Be Better Off If It Were Cleared Off and 

a New Crop of Trees Started. 

States and Eastern Canada south of the Arctic drainage that can 
be looked on as naturally or potentially spruce bearing. Not all 
the area of course is forest or even potential pine forest. Millions 
of people reside there with their cities, pastures, and cultivated 
areas; also much land not actually productive of pine is necessarily 
included. But the area in timber or available for timber is still 
vast indeed, figured net for pine some years ago by the Forest 
Service at half the gross area, or 115,000,000 acres. 

So much for that feature. For timber stand an account of the 
billions of feet available for sawtimber, the only basis on which the 
resource has ever been estimated, would have extremely little sig- 
nificance to you. Reference to vast areas of second’ growth, not 
possible now to estimate for area or quantity of available wood, is 
far more to the point. This resource, of so much natural interest 
to men of your outlook and training, is in that section only in very 
minor degree subject to demand from local industries; very largely 
indeed the local population do not regard it as having commercial 
value or even potential utility at all. 


The Southern Pine Belt 

Even beyond that, however, in its significance to an industry such 
as yours, of large plant investment and enduring outlook, is the 
growing power resident there. Here we touch on a subject on 
which every forester who gets acquainted with the region becomes 
enthusiastic. With soils for the most part well suited to the rapid 
production of timber, particularly with a warm climate and long 
growing season, timber in much of this region grows at a rate not 
to be believed until seen by those familiar with northern territory. 
In the Southern pine belt, in fact, the United States is thought to 
possess the greatest single asset in the way of a potential source 
of coniferous wood and lumber that exists anywhere on the face 
of the earth. 

The picture to be thrown on the screen later will bring this 
home in the most effective way available, but a few brief statements 
here will be appropriate. Three feet of yearly height growth is not 
uncommon among the young southern pines, that to compare with half 
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as much for white pine in New England, and a foot and less for 
spruce as it grows in most northern territory. Two cords per acre 
of wood yearly is not infrequently grown; 60 cords of rough wood 
at 25 years of age have been personally recorded. At 20 and 25 
years of age such lands produce trees of sizes nicely suited to use 
as pulpwood. The above, I should say, relates to the maximum 
or nearly. Some species and much soil produce at a rate of about 
half as great as the above, and results actually attainable are of 
course affected by a great variety of factors. Men entering on long- 
range enterprise based on Southern pine lands will do well to look 
carefully into these things among others—soil as related to the spe- 
cies of timber at hand, including drainage, rate of tree growth as 
manifested most clearly by height on age; bush growth and un- 
desirable species as affecting the matter of reproduction of timber. 

To be a little more specific, three regions illustrative and per- 
haps most attractive from the standpoint of paper manufacturing 
enterprise, may be covered briefly. One is Northern Alabama, a 
region abundantly provided with coal, also with water power in some 
measure; in that region are very large resources of second growth 
pine, one variety ofthe tree sufficiently low in pitch content so 
that its wood has been ground under present processes. That re- 
gion, too, is very favorably situated in relation to great markets 
for paper. 

Second, I may refer to Southern Arkansas and Northern Louisi- 
ana, a region characterized by the rapid growing loblolly pine, 
much of it underlaid by natural gas that may be used as fuel. More 
than one papermaking enterprise is located in that region and 
others are in contemplation. 


Extensive Forest Resources 


Third, lying back of and tributary to the seaboard cities of 
Savannah and Jacksonville there is an area of some 10,000,000 





Tree Cut (by accident) for Pulpwood at 12 Years of Age. Bogalusa, La. 


acres especially attractive from the forest standpoint to the present 
writer. Great aggregate resources of suitable wood are there; the 
characteristic pines are slash and longleaf, both rapid growers, high 
in quality of lumber, while in respect to an additional source of 
revenue, naval stores, they are the most productive species known 
to man. Words would fail, pictures must serve, to depict condi- 
tions in that territory—the tremendous producing power, the re- 
sources available today, the enormous waste of wood that is going 


on, a waste that no agency is so well calculated to stop as the 
introduction of an industry like papermaking. 

Rounding out this division of the paper, one must refer briefly 
to the lines of paper making to which southern resources are 
adapted. Kraft and fiber boards, as is well known, are the lead- 
ing lines of product from the southern pines today, that by the 





































































Luxuriant Second Growth Inside Fence When Protected from Fire and Hogs 
with Its Near Absence Outside. To Be Seen Anywhere in the Longleaf 
Belt, South Carolina to Texas 


sulphate process. To this process the wood is thoroughly adapted 
and the product of excellent quality, competing successfully with 
paper of the same kind from any source. 

Magazine and book paper is another line which seems to attract, 
the difficulty of bleaching pine fiber having, it is understood, been 
successfully surmounted, and most regions which furnish pine pos- 
sessing also sufficient stocks of gum and other hardwood suited to 
the production of the short fiber required. The fact may also be 
noted that intensive investigations are now going on that seem to 
promise much in connection with one other great line, that of 
newsprint paper. These technical points and some others essential 
to the location of successful paper making enterprises are not 
authoritatively treated here. It seems, however, that one might say 
with confidence that the era of invention and discovery in this field 
is not passed; consequently that wise men will be keeping close 
watch on developments and inaugurating enterprise as they see 
the opportunity at all clear, in this general direction. 

Wood supply—its cheapness today, the possibility of cheaply per- 
petuating it—is the main topic of this paper. That comes out for 
one thing in the present cost of pulpwood at southern paper mills, 
around $5 a cord on cars as I understand it, against approximately 
$20 a cord mill cost for many northern producers. The mere stump- 
age cost of New England pulpwood about equals cost of wood on 
cars at the South; some northern mills are paying considerably 
more than the same figure for freight haul. Sawmill waste and 
the refuse of great logging operations are now supplying a share 
of present requirements too, this at cost as low as or less than the 
other, and opportunity to obtain stock of this character will at 
well chosen points be long open. 


Wood Production Design 


The production of wood by design is a matter of great interest; 
in fact ultimately we shall have to look to it for our main re- 
liance. Here the advantages of the South shine out in comparison 
with those of the present location of the paper industry. State- 
ments already given on amount of wood that can be grown in a 
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given time indicate that to an extent, and the following further 
brings out the contrast: Several years ago Canadian authorities 
made the statement that 20 cords of spruce wood could be raised 
in 40 years from planted and tended forest. The figures given could 
be turned around in application to much southern territory. 

Natural seeding for all the southern pines except longleaf is 
abundant and easy—will serve essential purposes on most territory 
given only fire control, at which point, however, in view of condi- 
tions, especially the habits of southern country people about fire, 
I am bound to say there arises considerable difficulty. 

This is true further—that with timber growing as rapidly as it 
does in the South, cultural measures will pay that must be looked 
at askance in northern territory. This holds of thinning, which 
so reduces the time required for production of usable wood; it is 





Loblolly Pine in Louisians. 
9 Inches Diameter by 45 Feet Tall 


At 14 Years of Age Trees Are Up to 


also true in a marked degree of artificial stocking. That measure, 
when successful, it is well understood, fully utilizes the ground 
and so spaces the trees as to secure the utmost in quantity and 
quality production. 

Fortunately, just at this time an enterprise is working out in the 
Sourch that serves to demonstrate and test these methods. Several 
years ago the Great Southern Lumber Company at Bogalusa, La., 
a lumber concern primarily, but having a paper mill, though with 
many years’ supply of virgin timber ahead, set out on the project 
of perpetuating its busy and beautiful town on the basis of paper 
making. Various conditions are favorable there, including timber- 
land taxation. Selecting, therefore, a bright local man to take the 
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— 
lead in their reforestation work, in the last three years they have 
carried out the following measures:—They have fenced up 30,00 
acres of cut-over land to secure the utmost possible degree of pro- 
tection and fire control, especially preserving by this means the 
bunchy and scattering tree reproduction on it; through a little regu- 
lation of their logging they saved 4,000 acres of the great loncleaf 
mast of 1920; they have left seed trees standing over land recently 
cut; lastly and more directly to the present purpose, they have to 
date planted 1,000,000 small trees, while the planting of not less 
than 5,000,000 is on their 1924 program. That is going in and 
with both feet. The project as a whole and the results to date in 
different directions are matters of vast interest to the 
American paper industry. 

Think in the first place what it will be, if say 25 years from 
now, instead of paying the prices that may then be current and 
hauling pulpwood hundreds of miles, as many do today, at a cost 
of several dollars a cord, a paper mill can run a tramroad out 
into its own back yard as one may say and haul in wood that it grew 
on its own property. Big advantage there, as all can see. What, 
however, of the cost of the planting operation? 

There again, northern men get a jolt when they learn what has 
actually been done at a southern locality. It takes us in New 
England 13 years, one transplanting included, to raise planting 
stock that we think well suited to put out in the woods, and the 
cost of the work complete runs anywhere from $10 or $12 to $20 
an acre. At Bogalusa in 1922 the Seed of loblolly pine was sown 
in March and in November of the same year the beds were full of 
fine, stocky plants, 450,000 of them, ready to be put out in their 
final location. That was done with the spacing of 6 x 8 feet, around 
900 trees to the acre, and the total cost of the work—raising plants, 
setting them out, fencing cost prorated, supervision and overhead 
not in—was little over $4 an acre. 

Final, undoubted success is not claimed, at any rate on this oc- 
casion; some difficulties are being met and chances are involved 
that can not be weighed now, for which we must make allowance 
Extremely promising, however, the work must be rated at date 
As noted earlier it is a thing to be given careful attention by the 
whole paper industry; also the men are to be congratulated and 
honored who lead in enterprise of this bold and constructive kind. 

That seems to tell the main story. It is an outline only, so rec- 
ognized; in every phase of the subject presented extensive elabora- 
tion might well be made. In this connection it must be noted that 
possibilities in the way of productive forest management exist that 
have not even been hinted at as yet. An imperfect outline, how- 
ever, if timely, stimulating and true to the facts, is often of much 
use, and that is all there is room for at this time. 

The South, strangely it seems, is a section little known to resi- 
dents of the one in which we are. It is a section whose possi- 
bilities wonderfully attract. Today, by reason of natural facilities 
and economic changes that have come about in the recent past, it is 
fast taking away from New England the cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry that originated there, that for many years was a strong 
support and source of pride. The question put up in this paper is 
how far and how fast paper manufacture promises to go the same 
way. 

The question involves very many things and anything approach- 
ing an adequate answer has been attempted on only one side, the 
side of timber supply. This is a summary in that field of what 
has been said and of the information and study that are behind it:— 
timber available today in abundance over vast areas, at but a small 
fraction of the cost to northern mills, much of it close to where it 
should be manufactured, a good portion of it as things are noW 
going not in a way ever to produce sawtimber but going to abs0- 
lute waste; opportunities for plant location and the acquisiti n of 
land wide open at low cost; timber production so easy and rapid 
that it looks as if, should prompt and well judged measures be 
taken, the cost of standing wood need never rise beyond say $2 4 
cord. 
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i The short center belt drive and the theories upon which it is 
f based do not now require an elaborate defense. The reason for 
¥ this is that it has already stood the test of time and the test of 
. results 
3 | have in mind the record of a short center belt drive in New 
d York City installed in June, 1908, and which is still in successful 
in operation after 16 years of service. Furthermore, a number of 
le drives on the Pacific Coast installed by the writer in 1912. Quite 
recently, the manager of the plant in which these drives are in- 
ni stalled informed me that they have been in 
nd operation 24 hours a day, 11 months of the 
ist year, since 1912, and that most of the orig- 
ut inal belts are still in service. All of these 
w short center belt drives are equipped with 
at, automatic belt wrapping, floating  idlers. 
When I use the word “idler” it is at the risk 
1a of confusing the reader, as many of the text . J] 
ew books on mechanical engineering do not dis- a 
Ing tinguish between the properly designed. belt » 
the wrapping, floating idler and what are orig- 
$20) inally termed “swinging idlers” placed at 
wi random against the tight or loose side of 
of the belt, tension idlers, binder pulleys, jockey 
eit pulleys as they are called in England, not 
und to mention belt tightener. The last-men- 
nts, tioned name is particularly confusing, inas- 
ead much as the words “Belt tightener” are 
often used to describe belt screw clamps MOTOR PULLEY 
oc- used to tighten belts in the field in making 2/"01A. 20° FACE 
lved a joint or making a belt endless. 385 RPM. 
nce For this reason, manufacturers of proper- 
late ly designed floating idlers have found it ex- 
the pedient to protect their designs by trade 
and names 
kind. Without going too deeply into the scientific 
rec- reasons for the various advantages of the 
\ora- short center drive, it may not be out of 
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SHORT BELT DRIVES 


“By Vicco Saumet of F. L. Smiptn Co. 



































place to recall the following fundamental formula for belt drives 
found in all text books of mechanical engineering : 
Tl 


—— «= cfs 
T2 
In the formula, the values are as follows: 


Til = tension in the pulling side of the belt drive. 

T2 = tension in the slack side of the belt drive. 
c = 2.72 and is the base of the system of natural logarithms. 
f = co-efficient of fricticn between the belt’ and the pulley surfaces. 
s,s = 


the smallest angle of arc of contact between the belt and the two 
pulleys in question, the angle expressed in radians. 








a BEATER TROUGH 
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This formula does not take into account the centrifugal 
force acting on the belt, but is stated here to show that 
inasmuch as c is a constant, the only way of increasing 
the useful working tension of the belt (T1) and making 
the tension in the slack side of the belt as small as pos- 
sible is by increasing f and a. 

It is possible to increase f by the application of vari- 
ous dressings to the belt and facings to the pulleys. But 
experience has shown that practice of using sticky belt 
dressings as detrimental to the life of the belt. To add 
any sticky belt dressing also causes dust to accumulate 
and form lumps and cakes on the belt and pulleys. This 
remark does not, of course, apply to beef tallow or neats- 
foot oil, which may be termed belt lubricants. 

As to facing pulleys with work, wood, canvas or paper, 
the coefficient of friction between the belt and pulleys 
faced with these materials is somewhat higher than that 
between the belt and cast iron, and for this reason this 
scheme is often resorted to. 

To make a as great as possible is the aim of the 
short center belt drive. The belt-wrapping, floating idler 
is used to maintain as large an are of contact on the 
smaller of the two pulleys as possible, and by making 
the pulley centers short also to increase the arc contact 
with the larger of the two pulleys. It goes to show 
that the ordinarily unused part of the pulleys is just as 
useful transmitting power as the part ordinarily used. 
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Of the many advantages of the short, center drive, I might men- 
tion the following four: 

1. Saving in floor space. 

2. Accurately predetermined and automatic control of tension in 
slack side of belt, causing elimination of slip and excessive bearing 
pressures, maintaining a permanent high efficiency of about 98 
per cent. 

3. Freedom in location of shafts and their rotation. 

4. High ratio of transmission. 

1. The great saving in floor space now permits the use of 
belt drives in plants where floor space is at a premium, 

2. Of other advantages which are not as obvious, I might 
mention the full and automatic control of the belt tension. With 
open belt drives this is difficult to determine and as a rule is 
left to the judgment of the operator.. On small drives the ten- 
sion may be felt by hand but this becomes rather uncertain 
on larger drives and for this reason, particularly in plants where 
the atmospheric and temperature changes are great, the belt 
is likely to be either too tight or too loose. In the first in- 
stance, the high tension is detrimental to the life of the belt 
and bearings. In the second instance, it means excessive slip. 

In the correctly designed floating idler, these factors are 
carefully calculated for the average load, for the peak load and 
of course the sizes of pulleys and belt speed in question. Fur- 
thermore, there enter into the calculations certain allowances 
which to a great extent are determined from experience, taking 
into account the stiffness of the belt when new and when well 
broken in. For this reason, you will find as a “hall mark” of 
the correctly designed idler adjustable counterweights. The 
counterweights are so proportioned as to overcome the initial stiff- 
ness of the new belt and as it limbers up, the action of the coun- 
terweights is decreased. In this way, the drive may be operated 
with the least tension in the slack side of the belt, limiting the 
belt slippage to the natural creep inherent in all elastic drives. 

Another important point in the design is the perfect dynamic 
balance of the idler pulley, static balance having proved insuf- 
ficient. A certain amount of lateral stiffness is also essential in 
the design so as to offer the necessary resistance to the sidewise 
movement of the rapidly moving belt. 

It is rather interesting to observe how the floating idler is en- 
tirely automatic in its action and does the right thing at the right 
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moment. Whenever the load increases the pulling strand of the 
belt stretches, the increase in the belt length is immediately taken 
up by the wrapping action of the floating idler, if correctly Jo. 
cated (and this is an important point) and added to the working ar 
of contact between the belt and the pulley, so as to give the mayi- 
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mum arc when the power is at a maximum and due to the con- 
traction of the belt when the power decreases, returning to the 
light load or idle position of the drive. On certain drives where 
the load fluctuations are rapid and violent, it is sometimes neces- 
sary to equip the floating idlers with oil dash pots. 

3 and 4. It is well known that elasticity is essential for the 
success of Beater drives and that belt drives possess an elasticity 
not found in the unelastic metallic mediums of power transmission. 

The high starting torque of beaters requires oversized motors 
which are ordinarily operated at fractional load with poor efficiency 
and power factor. To overcome this, beaters are often installed in 
pairs and driven by double headed motors of a size only slightly 

above the combined full load of the two 
beaters. See Figs. 1 and 2. One difficulty 
with the ordinary open belt drive with the 
double headed motor is the fact that two 
belts, purchased under the same _specifica- 
tions, will not stretch to the same degree. 
This uneven stretch of the belts cannot be 
taken up by shifting the motor without pro- 
ducing unequal tension in the two belts. 

This condition does not exist when the 
short center drive is used. The uneven 
stretch of the belts is taken up by the idler 
and used to increase the are of contact of 
the motor pulley. The idler compensates 
for adjustment of movement of the beater 
shaft whether this is done by regulation of 
caused by impurities in the stock treated. 

A steadily increasing number of papef 
mills are using the short center drive i0 
connection with either individual or double 
headed motor drives. In the beater room 
shown in Fig. 1 there are installed 14 drives 
in connection with seven 100 hp. double 
headed motor driven beaters, The line 
drawing on Fig. 2 shows a pair. of drive 
with a double headed motor at ‘another mill 

While the horizontal beater drive is até 
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always has been the most commonly used, there is also a growing 
demand for a vertical drive that would remove a good part of 
the belting and lineshafting from the beater floor. The vertical 
drive reduces to a minimum the danger of contamination of the 
stock. f 

The first installation in connection with vertical beater 
drives was made in September 1916 at a New England 
paper mill producing a high grade of bond paper stock. 
In this installation three beaters are driven from one 
150 hp. motor direct connected to a lineshaft. The own- 
er’s doubts as to the success of this arrangement were 
dispelled when the drives were started. 

The general arrangement of this installation is shown 
in Figs. 3 and 4 and a number of other installations of 
the same kind have since been made. 

The floating idler is used as a starting and stopping 
device. With a few turns of a hoisting winch mounted 
on the beater floor, any one of the beaters may be placed 
in or out of operation. Because of the great arc of 
contact established by the idler, the belt will move in- 
stantly andethe necessary and desired slippage, equiva- 
lent"to that @f a friction clutch, is distributed over a 
large. portion of the belt. Experience has proved that this 
methedjef starting is in mo way detrimental to the life 
of belts, according to a statement by the. chief en- 
gineer of this plant. 

I wish to quote a part of his letter, dated June 15, 
1921, wherein he describes the working of these verti- 
cal drives. - In quoting, however, I have substituted the 
words “floating idler” for the trade name under which 
these floating idlers were sold to his company. 

“Our procedure in starting varies according to 
the condition in which the beaters are in, whether 
they are freshly furnished, well broken in, or empty. In start- 
ing with the beaters furnished and the floating idler raised,. the 
motor is brought up to speed and floating idlers lowered until 
the belt picks up the load. We have found that this is in no 
way detrimental to the life of belt as our motors are com- 
paratively low speed and the belts immediately turned to a new 
position during the slipping moments while the roll is getting 
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in motion. We have run these floating idlers three and one- 
half years and do not know of a single instance when we suf- 
fered from a burned belt due to the starting operation. If a 
roll gets blocked and the engineer is not immediately aware of 
the fact it is pretty certain that a bad place will be made in the 
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belt, but this feature is true on any kind of a belt drive whether 
equipped with floating idlers or otherwise. Our shutdowns 


‘Sunday mornings oftentimes come when a beater will be left 


empty in which case we find it unnecessary to raise the other 

two floating idlers, inasmuch as the motor is able to start the 

other two beaters with the rolls well up. In a quick shut- 

down, which we rarely have, it is customary to raise the 
floating idlers and clear the rolls 
one at a time.” 

Photographs are more convincing than 
mere statements and I believe it would 
be in order to reproduce here a number 
of installations clearly showing the pos- 
sibilities of floating idlers when applied 
either to existing drives so as to im- 
prove the conditions or to ordinary in- 
Stallations is taking full advantage of: all 
possibilities as to location and sizes of 
pulleys. ‘ 

Fig. 5 is rather unique as far as loca- 
tions of the pulleys are concerned: The 
actual center distance is only 7 ft. 6 in. 
in order to give the necessary clear- 
ances between the driving and driven 
pulleys for the control of the floating 
idler. However, the wall of the engine 
room did not permit this distance hori- 
zontally and consequently the alternator 
was mounted high on the wall on a 
platform, reducing the horizontal center 
distance to 6 ft. As originally planned, 
this drive necessitated four large holes 
inthe wall, two for the beltto the coun- 
tershaft in. the ,adjoiping. , building» and: 
two for the belt passing back to the al- 
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ternator in:the engine room. Besides saving in belting and shaft- 
ing, the possibility of closing up all holes in the fire wall is worth 
mentioning. The photograph shows clearly the bricked-up holes 
in the wall. 

Fig. 6 shows floating idler drives in connection with a generator 
and ice machine driven from the same producer gas engine. Where- 
as this installation was formerly installed with 30 ft. centers, these 
drives of which there are three-sets are now installed on 10 ft. 
and 17 ft. centers, respectively, aS shown in the line drawing. In 
this way, an entire bay of the power house was saved. Attention 
is directed to the oil brakes which may be observed in the fore- 
ground of the photograph. These brakes were added because of 
the particular starting conditions prevailing with suction gas pro- 
ducers, often causing a reversal of power. 


Fig. 7 shows a large belt drive with floating idler. This is not 
an original installation, in that the drive was planned and installed 
as an open drive from a 1400 hp. Corliss engine pulley 18 ft. diam- 
eter, 53 in. face, 90 r.p.m. to a line shaft pulley 90 in. diameter, 
52 in. face, 200 r.p.m. The belt is a three-ply leather belt 50 in. 
wide and 11/16 in. thick. The center distance is approximately 
40 ft. This center distance may appear liberal but experience soon 
showed that the belt, after tightening, would not transmit more than 
slightly above 1000 hp. This capacity quickly dropped to 900 hp. 
because of the stretch of belt. After the floating idlers had been 
installed to improve conditions, the belt transmitted the full capacity 
of the engine, 1400 hp., without difficulty and does so irrespective 
of the atmospheric conditions which evidently had much to do 
with the original troubles with this drive. 


Paper Testing Questions 


There are a number of questions on paper testing upon which I 
would welcome a discussion so that I may crystallize in my own mind 
certain tentative conclusions which have been arrived at. 


1. What is the specific relation existing between the weight of 


paper and its strength as indicated on the various standard physical 
testing instruments? Presuming that the furnish is the same, will 
two sheets, one of 16 Sub., give approximately the same factor as 
another sheet of 32 Sub., and-also of higher weights? Has- any 
data been published on this relation? = ~ ™ 
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2. What is the relation of the Elmendorf tearing test to the 
tests—such as folding, etc., in point of value for indicating the ,ual- 
ity of the fibers in paper? Our experience has been the t:cring 
uniformity is out of proportion to tensile and folding uniform: \. 

3. Is it possible to determine a numerical value for a shv.t of 
paper based on physical, ‘microscopical and chemical tests so that a 
direct comparison can be made with any other sheet of the same 
fiber composition? 

4. What method’ is there whereby an accurate differentiatio can 
be made of a mixture of sulphite, soda and ‘rag fibers? 

5. Is there any test which will indicate the probable printing qual- 
ity of a paper? In this connection will the Valley size test in licate 
this quality? 

I would appreciate it very much if these questions be sent out in 


the form of a questionnaire so that a wide discussion may be had; 
also it would be very interesting to see copies of the replies on the 
recent paper testing questionnaire which was sent out. 

Junior Member. 


Tests for Boards of Different Kinds 

In West’s Bibliographies the following references will be valuable 
to consult in developing methods for testing paper board. 

Testing tar roofing board, Paper, Sept. 8, 1920. 

Quality in paper board, Henry Bert, Paper, Dec. 29, 1920. 

Standard container board, C. E. Raney, Paper Ind., November, 
1920, Paper Trade J., 71, November 18, 1920; Boxboard, March, 
1922. 

Analysis of cardboard, R. Isnard: Bulk and calendering, /’aper 
Trade J., September 12, 1920; Elasticity, Paper Trade J., October 
20, 1921; Tensile strength and composition, Paper Trade J., 74, No. 
24. 

Effect of age on bursting strength of corrugated fiber board, |. D. 
Malcolmson, Pulp & Paper, April 21, 1921. 

Method of testing the water resistance of fiber board, E. O. leed, 
Paper Trade J., January 19, 1922. 

Moisture influences on tests of container board, S. D. Wells, /’aper 
Trade J., December 7, 1922. 

Testing fiber board for strength, Forest Products “Labor«tory 
Tech. Notes, 168, April, 1922. 

Ab metrOd -of testirig® the mbisture-ptoofness of board, by A: ‘hur 
R. Hafvey, will appear in an early issue of the Paper Trade J. 
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Judging from present indications the semi-annual convention of the 
Cost Association of the Paper Industry will be attended by an 
unusually large number of executives and accountants at the Law- 
rence Hotel, Erie, Pa., May 19-21. The program for the convention 
is as follows: 


Monday, May 19 

9-11.00 A. M.—Registration. 

11-12,00 A. M.—Roll Call and Get Together. 

12.00 o’Clock Noon—Buffet Luncheon. Followed by address 
of welcome by Vice-President Norman Wilson of the Hammermill 
Paper Company. 

1.30 P. M.—Address by President James A. Reilly of the Cost 
Asociation of the Paper Industry. 

2.00 P. M.—“Fixed Assets as Influencing Correct Manufacturing 
Costs,” by Mr. L. H. Olson, American Appraisal Company. 

Discussion. 


3.00 P. M.—Business Meeting. 


Tuesday, May 20 


10.00 A. M.—“Why Industries Should Study Ratios,” by Alex- 
ander Wall, secretary, Robert Morris Associates. 

Discussion. 

11.15 A. M—Mr. George E. Frazer of Frazer & Torbet, Chicago, 
“Budgets, Their Construction and Use.” 

Discussion. 

Tuesday Afternoon 
This will be devoted to a visit to the Hammermill Paper Com- 


pany’s plant. This is one of the most up-to-date mills in the country, 
and the Hammermill. executives have extended a cordial invitation 
to all those attending the convention to visit the mill and study their 
methods for getting “correct costs.” 


Tuesday Evening 

Banxet. Speakers will be Commissioner Nelson B. Gaskill of Fed- 
eral T ade Commission, who will speak on “Selling Below Cost”; 
Mr. N-lson R. Davis, president Superintendents’ Association, whose 
subject will be “The Value of Cost Statistics to Superintendents.” 

Another speaker will be Mr. Seth L. Bush, manager: of re- 
search, Crocker-McElwain and Chemical Paper Companies. Mr, 
Bush \\ill speak on labor problems, with which , he has been closely 
connecicd for some years. 

A fine entertainment is being arranged by the entertainment com- 
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mittee, Messrs. William F. Bromley and Stanley Byron of the Ham- 
mermill Paper Co. 


Wednesday, May 21 


10.00 A. M.—Special group meetings. Committees are to be 
formed for the carrying out of specific work in each group. Forms 
will be submitted to these committees for their approval and they 
will be asked to get their mills to co-operate in the program of work 
laid out. 

2.00 P. M.—“How to Avoid Insurance Intricacies and Save Money,” 
by Mr. Fred S. Smith of the Smith Insurance Service, Inc., Boston, 
Mass. 

3.15 P. M—S. F. Fannon of the Sherman Service, Inc. Mr. 
Fannon is already known to our members through the splendid 
address he made at our last convention, and a number of requests 
have been received that he should be secured for the Erie convention. 
He has kindly consented to speak again. His subject this time will 
be “Dividends and Payrolls.” 

Other speakers are now being lined up and the full program will 
be sent out shortly to mills throughout the country, together with 
return post cards, on which reservations should be promptly made, 
as the accommodations at the Lawrence Hotel are somewhat limited. 


Superintendents and Technical Men Invited = 


A very cordial invitation is extended to all superintendents and 
technical men to attend this convention. It is expected that the 
former especially, will find it convenient to attend, in view of the 
fact, that their own convention is to be held at Dayton, Ohio, during 
the latter part of the same week. 

Already several superintendents have expressed their intention to’ 
attend the cost convention, also a number of cost men intend to go 
on to Dayton and attend the convention to be held there by the 
superintendents. 

This will be one of the best conventions ever- held by the cost 
association, and executives throughout the country should not fail 
to give their accountarits the benefit of hearing papers to be ‘read, 
also of mixing with accountants from other mills, who are interested 
in the: important cost problems now before the industry. Anybody 
as yet, who has attended a convention held by the Cost Association, 
has gone away satisfied-that he has received information which has 
well. repaid his employers for: the trip. 

The slogan adopted at our last convention was “200 at Erie.” 
It is believed this ‘was 4 prophécy’a$ well as a slogan. 
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WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION IN THE UNITED STATES" 


By Mr. Herserr-D: Bancert, Associate Actuary, EmiLte E. Watson, Cotumsus, Oxn10 


I am glad to have the opportunity of coming before you at this in the different states, the maximum which they award in place of 
time. I was very much interested in hearing what the different mem- lost time is $20 per week. In Michigan it is $14; in Illinois, $14; 
bers had to say in regard to the rates and experience of the different Kentucky, $15; Indiana, $15.20; Pennsylvania, $12; Ohio, $18.55, 
states, and I think I may be able to throw a little light on that sub- Kindly note there that Ohio has a maximum weekly award of $18.75, 
ject. with a rate of 85 cents, where New York has a maximum of $2)~ 

As one gentleman has said, the laws are different in the different $1.25 a week higher—and the rate is $2.48. I might say in this con- 
states. Primarily, they are different in the scale of benefits but nection I understand that the insurance companies are promulgat- 
the matter of administration is about the same and in the social in- ing new rates, which will become effective very shortly, and I under. 
surance, that is, the number of employees covered, etc., it is prac- stand that they will be higher than the ones I have read here, although] 
tically the same, but the benefits range quite variably. am not prepared to state that definitely. I do not happen to have 


Making of Rates a copy of their rates, 

In‘ regard to the making of the rates, the rates made for one rede _ Hampshire and Colorado the weekly maxi- 
state are based primarily upon the experience of the employers in ; 
that particular industry in that particular state and there is a slight Trend of Social Insurance 
connection between the different states, but that is only in general. 
Now, take states where stock companies are operating and writing 
the insurance of employers. Those rates are made by the National 
Bureau in New York City, the National Workmen’s Compensation 
Bureau. They collect the various commodities, the various plants 
and they compute what the accidents have cost, what reserve is 
being set up, and they base their rates in accordance with the acci- 
dents and compare that with the payroll exposure. To make the 
rate in the first place, it is necessary to take the losses of any plant 
of industry, and divide into that the payroll and that gives you the rate. 

I think. the suggestion is a very good one, having the accidents 
reported to your main office. They can get in touch with the bureau 
at New York City and can go over the reports of the various mem- 
bers with the bureau there in New York, and he can find out 
whether the rates they are collecting are correct, and so forth, and 
I think they will be glad to give you what experience they may 
have. Take states where state funds are maintained, about six or eight 
altogether, some of which are monopolistic. Take in Ohio, they have a 
monopolistic state fund. The rates are made there solely on the 
basis of the experience of the industry. I might say in explanation 
of the state fund proposition down there, the employer is not per- 
mitted to reinsure. I might say that out of 25,000 employers in 
Ohio, approximately 400 carry their own insurance. No Opportunity to Get Together 


Rates in Different States Now, the one thing that has been the cause of so many variations 


, in the different laws, is the fact that so many of them were enacted 
Before I left the office a couple of days ago, I made a little .. : y : 
: : : ; simultaneously, and they did not have an opportunity to get together, 
tabulation of the various rates in the paper box industries, as s 
: ce ‘ ; and try to enact a law that would compare recently in each state. 
charged by the insurance companies, in states in which they operate. : 
; . : In some states they would pay 50 per cent of the wages, in some 
These rates are subject to increase or decrease according to the : : S ; 
“ees : : : states 662/3 per cent. And there was no uniformity. Now, in 
individual experience, for whatever form of rating system is appli- : : : os 
ay : adopting these laws at one time, there is also a variation in the 
cable to that employer within the industry. ne : 
oo ‘ scope of the law. That is, in some states the law is compulsory 
In New York for the solid paper box manufacturers, the rate is : es 
: ‘ ae 2 eae where an employer has any employees at all, in some it is compul- 
$2.48; in Nebraska, $1.83; in Michigan, $1.47; in Illinois, $1.51; 
: Bo eta sory where they have three or four, some five or more and some ten or 
Kentucky, $1.51; Indiana, $1.40. In Pennsyvania it is 65 cents. I ; 
- ; - . more. In regard to the scope of the employment there are differ- 
will explain that low rate in Pennsylvania, and I might as well do ‘ : : 
. ‘ : ences in groups—you have the agricultural group, and the domestic 
that right now. In the state of Pennsylvania the maximum weekly ie 
. g servants and generally not covered within any law. 
benefit to employees is $12 per week, whereas, in the state of New : : See 
; or : . Then there is a difference, a variation in the matter of benefits 
York it is $20. Those are things that control or influence, and that. ie ; ; ; ; 
7 ; in addition to the difference in which the benefits, as compared with 
is one reason why the state of Pennsylvania has such a low rate. a . <i 
: the weekly wage of the injured employee, and in some states it 8 
But they have a low scale of benefits as compared with some other e ; 
‘ In Ohi i cnatiin tettien: Hiatal castes teats aittiin Aaiteas necessary for the employee to be off three days before he is amen 
tae a a ai ian able for any compensation; in other states there must be one week, 
Beet ; . . om som and i er states 
Take the folding paper box manufacturers in New York; the basic a ten days r e states two weeks, in oth : 
; ; : ier ae . Where the disability exceeds three or four weeks, the compensation 
rate is $2.48; in Nebraska, $2.33; in Michigan, $1.94; Illinois, $1.94; . : : 
Kentucky, $1.95; Indiana, $1.86; and in Ohio, with the state fund is retroactive back to the date of the accident. 
re ae eee oe ee : F These are some of the things which differ so much that there are n0 
— Diff oe two laws alike in the United States, and on top of that every legis- 
lative year in the various states you will notice that there 1 4 
change in your workmen’s compensation law, and generally it has 4 
*From Bulletin National Paper Box Manufacturers’ Association. trend toward straight benefits to the injured employee. I might sa 


I wanted in my little talk to give you the trend of social insur- 
ance in this country and to show you how rapidly it is growing. 
That is to say, social insurance, primarily workmen’s compensation, 
started in Europe in 1883, and it took about 30 years for it to get 
a good foundation and foothold in the United States in 1913. At 
that time, about six states dropped the workmen’s compensation. 
There was no workmen’s compensation before that, except in 1910, 
the State of New York adopted a workmen’s compensation law, 
which was later declared unconstitutional on account of the law not 
providing for trial by the employee before a jury, and it was de- 
clared unconstitutional in 1910, but they enacted another law in 1913, 
which has stood ever since then. 

There was a law back in 1902 in the State of Maryland which 
was not a compensation law but was a forerunner of the compen- 
sation, which was a sort of benefit plan applying only to hazardous 
employment, and that was really the start of the compensation. 
Now, the big year for the compensation law was in 1913. At that 
time six states enacted a workmen's compensation law, almost si- 
multaneously and now there are 45 of the states and territories 
which have compensation laws of some kind or other, some very 
drastic and some not compulsory, but voluntary. 


Now, to give you an idea of the difference in the benefits derived 
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in that connection, in regard to the legislation year by year, as you 
all know, labor is very well organized, and there is now an associa- 
tion in New York City who make it their prime function to special- 
ize on social insurance for the benefit of injured workers. 

I stated a while ago that the methods of insurance vary in the 
different states, that is, the stock companies operate in some states, 
and in some states they have a state fund which may be exclusive 
jn some cases and competitive in others. 1 mean that the stock 
companies and the state funds operate in the same states. 

Now, I do not want to appear as an advocate for the state fund, 
although I know it has worked wonders in the state of Ohio, on 
the account problem, and it is done primarily by having a large 
exposure, that is, all of the employers come into one group or into 
one pot, and rates are made, instead of having these employers 
divided up over 30 or 40 insurance companies. 


Tendency in Former Years 


Now, in regard to the rating of some of the plants, up to a few 
years ago there was a tendency to rate the plants upon what they 
called scheduled rating, which is the plan which takes consideration 
of your safeguards, or the kind of machinery that you have, it being 
the understanding that the better equipped plant would produce a 
better experience, and would also be less hazard to the insurance 
companies. In some cases that is true, but in other cases I have 
been in plants that are regular museums for safety devices, but 
whose accident record is very bad. Safeguards and up-to-date 
machinery are not the only things that prevent accidents. It is 
largely the human element, and you know with your experience 


I would like what information you may have available regarding 
the proper way of handling the cost when an old machine is taken 
out, and a new one replaced, if the cost of taking out the old 
machine should be set up on your books as part of the cost of 
installing the new machine. We have a big paper machine we are 
changing, and the cost of taking out the old machine runs up into 
money, and I would like what information you can give me. 


Answer I 

The cost of dismantling the old machine should not be included 
with the cost of installing the new machine, but should have been 
provided for in determining the depreciation on the old machine, 
the depreciation being the difference between the installation cost 
and the final salvage value. The final salvage value should repre- 
sent the amount of cash received from the party to whom the 
machine is sold, less cost of delivering the machine into his posses- 
sion. 

The line of distinction should be just as distinct as though in one 
case the old machine had been discarded and not replaced, and in 
another case as though the new machine was being installed as a 
new project without replacing any previous machine. 


Answer II 
In my opinion, the proper method of handling the cost of taking 
out the old machine, if the cost of taking out the old machine does 


not exceed the salvage value of the old machine, is to charge it 
against the salvage return. If there is no salvage value, this cost 
should be considered as an item of current expense. 


Answer III 
The cost of removing a machine for its replacement, as well as 
the cost of installing the new machine, should be included with the 
cost of the new machine. However, if the old machine is still re- 
tained for use, but in a different location, then the cost of its re- 
moval, as well as the cost of its reinstallation, should be charged 
to shop expense. t my 


DISPOSITION OF COST OF REMOVING AN OLD MACHINE 
WHEN REPLACING 


in your plants, that a good many of the accidents that have occurred 
have been caused by the injured worker himself or herself. 

The other form of rating is what they call experience rating, 
whereby they take into consideration the dollars and cents. which 
have been expended for the cost of these accidents. This is regard- 
less of safeguards, regardless of machinery, regardless of alleys 
being sufficiently wide—they take into consideration the exact 
amount which has been paid out by the insurance companies—that 
is, the straight experience ratings. 

Some of the companies have had a combination of the schedule 
rating and of the experience rating giving certain credits and debits 
for each of these points. 


Broadening of Workmen’s Compensation Laws 


Now, 1 wanted to make one statement here in regard to the social 
insurance and I believe that you are going to see a broadening of 
the workmen’s compensation laws. You are going to see a broad- 
ening of the occupational disease laws now starting in this country. 
You are going to see such insurance as health insurance come along, 
and you are also going to see unemployment insurance. The na- 
tional organizations of labor in New York City are working on these 
points all the time, and they are bringing about these in legislative 
action to have laws enacted to take care of these different kinds of 
insurance, and to take care of the workers. I think it is an oppor- 
tune time for the employers of the United States to take an interest 
in this matter and see what these things are beforehand. I think 
that will be a matter of policy for all of you. 


Answer IV 

I do not believe it good accounting practice to set up on your 
books the cost of dismantling or the cost of installing a piece of 
large equipment. These charges are purely items of expense and 
should be absorbed in the months in which they occur. Also, this 
cost is not a salable item, and if not written off through your 
monthly depreciation charge will have to be accounted for when the 
equipment is finally disposed of. 


Answer V 

The cost of removing old machines, large or small, is not a proper 
addition to the cost of a new machine replacing the old one. Such 
cost is properly chargeable to expense, as would the cost of moving 
a machine, large or small, from one location to another. 

The cost of the foundation which may not have to be rebuilt, 
and possibly other work, which may not have to be done for the 
second machine should of course be considered and taken advan- 
tage of. 





Paper and Pulp Prices in Czechoslovakia 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 30, 1924—Wood pulp, news sprint 
and kraft paper prices in Czechoslovakia have remained practically 
unchanged since October, according to a report received from Con- 
sul C. S. Winans, Prague. Mechanical ground wood prices range 
Arom 1.45 to 1.60 crowns per kilogram for the unbleached and 
from 2.52 to 2.65 crowns for the bleached variety. Chemical pulp 
is quoted from 2.70 to 2.80 crowns per kilogram for the bleached 
grades, unbleached ranging from 1.65 to 1.85 crowns, depending on 
quality. Kraft pulp is being quoted at 2.95 to 3.25 per kilo. All 
of the above prices include the 2 per cent turnover tax. News 
print prices continue to range from 2.87 to 3.10 crowns, and kraft 
wrapping paper prices from 3.30 to 3.80 crowns per kilogram, ex- 
clusive of the tax. (Note: the crown at present rate of exchange 
equals_ $.028.) 
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HOW TO “FAN OUT” YOUR SPACE CHARGES* 


Your Cost System May Be Deceiving You. It Probably Is, If, By It, Your Space Charges Are Not 
Here George K. Barrett Explains Why and Outlines a Correct Method 


Being Distributed Properly. 


Probably a surprisingly large percentage of proprietors, managers 
and presidents of business concerns, even those whose business runs 
into hundreds of thousands of dollars a year, do not fully appre- 
ciate that the cost of space for any business should be charged 
against its different departments in various proportions, regardless 
of what the monetary volume of business of each department or 
what the gross profits of each may be. 

This is true whether the cost of space is straight rent or consists 
of interest on an investment in a plant owned by the concern doing 
business in it, together with its maintenance and an allowance for 
depreciation in value, or in a mixture of the two. 

There are few who will give a correct ratio for dividing up the 

rent among the different departments and this is particularly true 
when one department laps over and intermingles with others, as is 
the case in many lines of business. The receiving and shipping de- 
partments, for example, of a department store, take in and send out 
clothing for men and kitchenware for women. 
_ These departments occupy a large amount of valuable space and 
yet, while absolutely necessary, earn no direct profits. The question 
is, what part of the rent for the space occupied by these departments 
should be charged against men’s clothing and what against women’s 
kitchenware and what parts against other productive accounts. 


A Specific Example 


In attempting to answer this question, let us take a specific ex- 
ample, and in it let us speak of the cost of space as “rent.” Con- 
sider a company doing a $200,000-a-year business that combines 
manufacturing, jobbing and retailing. In many particulars the prob- 
lem for this concern is more difficult than that of many larger 
concerns, because it combines practically all the complications that 
make such a problem hard. To make the example simpler, however, 
all fractions have been eliminated. 

This concern has one department in which it does “lettering” in 
gold, silver and ink on book covers, satchels, pocketbooks and other 
articles of small to medium size, made of leather, cloth or similar 
substances. The customers for this work are book stores, stationers, 
department stores, trunk dealers and other retailers of this sort. 

The lettering department requires an investment of nearly $6,000 


Add Portion of Space 
Assigned to — 


pe 
Space Office Factory 
Really Ex- Ex- Receiv- 
Used pense pense ing ping able square foot 
SER une 5h a'scee sins 9 800 125 89 30 37 1,081 $432.40 
Miscellaneous ....... 1,450 228 161 55 67 =1,961 784.40 
Eyelets 100 16 11 4 136 54.40 
Paper Fasténers .... 20 3 2 1 27 10.80 
4,060 638 451 153 5,489 2,195.60 
1,250 500 139 90 2,089 835.60 
910 143 101 34 1,230 492.00 
585 92 65 22 791 316.40 
1,625 255 181 61 2,196 878.40 


10,800 2,600 1,200 450 550 15,000 6,000.00 


THE RENT EACH DEPARTMENT MUST STAND 


This table is typical as showing the total space with which each department 
of a manufacturing concern is charged, and what it costs a year. 


Space Cost at 


Departments Ship- Charge- 40 cents a 


in hand-cut fonts of brass type of various sizes and patterns and in 
a variety of small but expensive stamping dies and tools as well 
as stamping presses. In this particular line the company enjoyed 
a practical monopoly of the trade of the city, partly due no doubt 
to its central location. 

While the business of this department was made up of a multi- 
tude of small items and made a great deal of detail york in the 
‘office and shipping rooms, as well is in the department itself, still the 


*From Factory. 


Cost SEcTIon 


profits seemed large enough, at first glance, to make it a depart- 
ment that paid exceptionally well, considering the volume of bu-iness 
it did. 
How the Matter Figured Out 
The company’s manager had the matter figured out thi 
according to his books: 


Total business for the year 


Renewals and depreciation on tools and presses 
Materials 


Department 


$1,000 
wages 
5,450 


Gross profit $4,260 

Looked pretty good, didn’t it? Nearly 44 per cent gross 
in one small department of a moderate-size business. On this 
the whole business of $200,000 a year would have shown a gross 
profit of more than $87,000. As bad acounts, rent, office recciving 
and shipping room help and overhead expenses figured only $25,000 
it would have meant a net profit of more than $60,000 a year and 
would have enabled the company to declare annual dividends of 50 
per cent on its capitalization of $75,000 and still have a yearly sur- 
plus of nearly $25,000 with which to enlarge the business. 


profit 
asis 


- Not Same Profit in Other Departments 


But other departments did not show the same percentage of gross 
profit and the business, while profitable, did not declare 50 per cent 
dividends. ‘If the business of the lettering department could only 
be increased!” thought the manager. But he had about all the 
city trade there was in that particuar line and his business could 
only be increased, alas, as the business of his customers increased. 

When correct figures were handed him for the entire business and 
he was told that the lettering department was the only one that did 
not show a profit and that it showed a loss about equal to what it 
was costing in rent, his first word was, “Ridiculous!” And a little 
later when he was told that, unless he desired to continue losing 
money, he would either have to abandon the department or raise 
his prices, he said, “Impossible! In the first place, even if the 
department does show a loss as you say, it brings other business 
which is profitable, and in the second place the trade will not stand 
for a raise in prices.” Then we went into a more elaborate dis- 
cussion of the losing department. This is what the true figures 
showed : 

Total business for the year $9,710 
Renewals and depreciation on tools and presses 

Interest on investment 

Materials 

Fuel, gas and light 

Department wages 

Share of office wages 

Share of receiving and shipping wages 


Share of overhead expense 
Share of rent 10,525 


$815 


The total net loss on the department was almost what 
charged against it for rent. 

As to the rent, the lettering department occupied only 1,250 
square feet, or a trifle over 8 per cent of the total of 15,000 square 


Shown 
Departments the 


Office Expense 

Factory Expense 

Miscellaneous 

Combined Account 

Lettering Department 

Stamped Goods 

Plated Ware 

Dipped Goods 

Joint Space for Stamped Goods, Plated Ware, and Dipped Goods 1,120 


Square Feet in Room 


was 


foint 
pace 
Divided 
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READY FOR DELIVERY 


THE 1924—49th ANNUAL—EDITION OF 


LOCKWOOD’S DIRECTORY 
PAPER, STATIONERY AND ALLIED TRADES 


PRICE $7.50 (OR $7.00 CASH WITH ORDER) INCLUDING DELIVERY CHARGES 


Has been thoroughly revised and brought up-to-date and 
entirely reset this year with new type. 


SPECIAL TRAVELERS’ EDITION.—A limited number of men, pocket size, for use of traveling men, 


taking 
in the Mill Section, which comprises the Paper and Pulp Mills, the Coating Mills and the Mill Officials. These 
copies are bound in soft flexible cloth binding. 


Price $7.50, including delivery charges ($7.00 cash with order). 
CONTENTS 


PAPER AND PULP MILLS - 


All the Paper, Wood Pulp and Chemical Fibre Mills in the United States, Canada, Cuba, Mexico and South 
America, geographically arranged, with the names of officers; a complete statement of mill equipment; kind of power 
used, product of mills, and total production per 24 hours. 


MILLS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO PRODUCTS 


All the mills making the same kinds of paper, boards or pulp are brought together under headings descriptive of 
their products. 


PAPER STOCK AND RAGS CONSUMED BY THE MILLS. (NEW SECTION THIS YEAR) 


Gives a list of the grades of Paper stock and rags consumed by each of the more important mills in the United 
States and Canada, together with the names of the purchasing agents of these materials. 


MAKERS OF PAPER SPECIALTIES 
Giving the names of concerns that convert paper to special purposes. 
PAPER DEALERS 


Wholesale paper houses with indicating marks telling whether the business is done through stores or from 
warehouse or mill direct; large concerns selling paper as a side line are also included. 


PULP, RAG AND PAPER STOCK DEALERS 
Names of houses dealing in rags, old papers, pulp, etc., including importers. 
CONVERTERS OF PAPER 


Included under this heading are those concerns that turn out the following products: Glazed Papers, Coated 
Papers and Boards, Waxed and Parchment Papers, Toilet Papers, Saturators of Roofing Stock, Paper Bags, Paper 
Boxes, Envelopes, Pads and Tablets, Tags, Wallpapers, etc.; also a list of Twine Manufacturers. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STATIONERS 


Leading Stationers and others handling stationery in the United States, Canada, Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pine Islands. The list printed is considered the most complete and most accurate published. 


WATERMARKS AND BRANDS 
All the leading titles used in the American Paper Trade are included. 


WHO’S WHO IN THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
This list includes all the prominent mill officials, together with their connections. 


TRADE ASSOCIATIONS, STATISTICAL INFORMATION AND ADVERTISEMENTS 
the latter comprising a most complete guide to the sources of supply for machinery and Raw Materials used in the 


industry. 
PUBLISHED BY 


Lockwood Trade Journal Co., Inc., 10 E. 39th St., New York 


LOCKWOOD TRADE JOURNAL CO., Inc. 
10 East 39th Street 


Send, delwery charges prepaid, a copy of the 1924 (49th) Annual Edition of Lockwood's Directory 
of the Paper, Stationery and Allied Trades. Price $7.50 ($7.00 cash with order). 

Check which edition you want: 

O Regular Edition. 

0 Travelers’ Edition. 
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DIVIDING ONE ROOM’S RENT 
A single room, housing several departments, may show a rent distribution 


like this. 
feet occupied by the concern, for which it was paying at the rate 
of 40 cents per foot per year. Yet it was necessary to charge $835 
against it for one year’s rent, which meant 2,089 square feet or 
nearly 14 per cent of the whole space, instead of 8 per cent. 


Total space occupied 
Office space 
Receiving department 
Shipping department 
lways, toilets, lockers, and so on 


15,000 


4,200 


Net space for productive departmenats 10,800 


Space Did Not Show Profit 


Here were 4,200 square feet which contributed nothing directly 
to the profits of the business, yet this space was being paid for and 
must be charged against the productive departments. The lettering 
department occupied between 11 per cent and 12 per cent of the 
productive space. Had this percentage of the production space 
simply been charged against it, it would have been charged with a 
total of 1,736 square feet instead of 2,089. But on investigating it 
was found, as already stated, that the work of this department, since 
it was made up of small items which involve a lot of detail work 
by the office and shipping departments, made demands on the space 
occupied by those departments considerably out of proportion to 
the monetary volume of business of lettering. 

After talking with the manager, with the woman whose time was 
mostly devoted to the office work of the lettering department, and 
with the shipping clerk, the department was arbitrarily charged 
with 25 per cent of the office space and with 20 per cent of the 
receiving and shipping spaces. Of the space assigned to factory ex- 
pense—hallways, toilets, workmen’s lockers, and so on—it was given 
its regular ratio, as compared with the other departments. 

The result in square feet was: 


Lettering department actually occupies 
Add 25% of office space 

Add 20% of receiving space 

Add 20% of shipping space 

Add 11% (about) of factory expense space 


Charge lettering department with 


Actually Losing Money 


Had the lettering department been run as a separate business, it 
would have required every inch of this space which, at the regular 
price for the entire space occupied would have meant $835 per year 
for rent. This amount, then, should be charged against the lettering 
department. The manager was compelled to admit that he was 
actually losing money on the very department which he had thought 
was the best-paying one in the business, in proportion to the volume 
of its trade. 

It may be worth while outlining one simple method of acounting 
for all the space and distributing the charges. It is well to make a 
drawing of the entire layout. A quarter-inch to the foot is a 
handy scale to use for the larger rooms, while the smaller ones may 
be drawn with greater clearness in showing the details if a half-inch 
to the foot is used. 

If these drawings are made on tracing paper, blueprints can be 
made. This allows one copy to be deposited in the vault as a 
protection and aid in collecting insurance in case of fire. Other 
copies may be made for working or drawing purposes. 


Drawing the Plan 


In the plan drawings the entire dimensions of each room are first 
taken and a plot of the room made as if it were empty, the windows, 
doors, posts, chimneys, elevator shafts, hallways, stairs, and light 
courts all properly located. Where light courts, chimneys, posts or 
public hallways or stairs encroach on the extreme dimensions of 
any room, the space they occupy should be deducted from the total, 
leaving only ‘the space that is actually available for ‘husiness’ as 

‘the actual number of square feet occupied. The total rent bill 


Cost SECTION 


— 
divided by the number of such available square feet, represents the 
actual price per foot which is paid for space. 

After the drawing. shows the room with everything that is a 
part of the building in place, then the tables, work benches, machin- 
ery, lockers, cabinets, shelving and other permanent fixtures belong. 
ing to the tenant are drawn in. 

The drawittg are not hard to make and even if there is no one 
in the establishment capable of turning them out in ink, ready for 
reproduction into blueprints, they can, at least, be acurately drawn 
in pencil and from the pencil drawings there are plenty of drafts- 
men who will reproduce the drawings in ink at small cost. 


How to Arrive at Space Dimensions 

A good way to arrive at the proper space distribution is to sit 
down with the completed drawing of the room and its machinery 
and fixtures before you and place over it another sheet of tracing 
paper through which the plan drawing shows clearly. On this new 
sheet make a second drawing, which is termed the “key” to the 
room. This will show the number of feet occupied by each depart- 
ment included in the room, together with such space as must first 
be assigned to office expense or factory expense. 

This key drawing shows arbitrary subdivisions made on the basis 
of purpose to which space is put and so does not conform strictly to 
railings, partitions or other physical boundaries. 

For instance, assume that against a partition is a long work table, 
ten feet of whose length is used for work of the miscellaneous de- 
partment, and so ten feet of the table and half of the aisle in front 
of it are ruled off, making eighty square feet for miscellaneous. 

In drawing the key for the room, however, do not make the area 
measurements and assign the space as you go along. The drawing 
is completed without. paying any attention to the space that each 
department occupies, except to note to what departments aisles or 
parts of aisles belong, dividing the departments from each other ac- 
cordingly. It is only when the drawing for the key is completed 
that a scale graduated four feet to the inch is applied and the space 
measured off. An ordinary rule will answer the purpose, counting 
each quarter of an inch as one foot. 

The completed schedule may then show for a typical room a 
distribution similar to that reproduced in the illustration. 

The other table shown is typical as giving the total floor space 
which is chargeable to each department and showing what its rental 
costs each year. 

The Space Correctly Distributed 

Here, finally, is the entire space for which rent is being paid, 
distributed correctly among the productive departments and here, 
too, is the yearly cost of the space which is really chargeable 
against those departments. The cost of the space needed for the 
manufacture of goods made in the plant and for storing the finished 
product or for carrying a stock made elsewhere is as much a part 
of the cost of those goods as the materials that go into them or of 
the amounts paid those who do manufacture them. 

The cost of the space should be charged up against the various 
departments monthly, quarterly or annually, according to the nature 
of the business and the methods of bookkeeping, the same as should 
the cost of the materials, the cost of labor and other expenses which 
do not contribute directly to the profits of the business. 

There is nothing difficult or complicated in assigning the space 


properly for any intelligent man who understands the business in- 
volved. 


C. O. Drayton, of Graton’& Knight, in the South 


Worcester, Mass., May 5, 1924—C. O. Drayton, assistant sales 
manager of the Grafton and Knight Manufacturing Company, is 
making an extensive business trip through the South and South- 
west. Mr. Drayton states that business conditions in these areas 
are good and that belting and heavy leathers trade in general is 
sound and active. 
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® Us 


SPECIAL 


EASY BLEACHING 
EASY BLEACHING 


=. SA. Sergeant Co. 
<EnRANTEO NEW YORE” WOOD PULP 
131 Cedar Street New York 


Will Your Accounting 
Stand Inspection? 


It is a shrewd move for any busi- 
ness to have its figures put to the 
test of expert scrutiny. 


Our “Audit by Analysis” holds 
accounting methods up to the light 
and almost invariably reveals some 
way to save money or increase 


AUTOMATIC CONTINUOUS 2 ener 
t doesn’t disturb your current 
SCREW PRESS work and it isn’t expensive. Let us 
FOR DEWATERING PULP tell you what it will do for you. 
ADVANTAGES “Good accounting pays” 


. AUTOMATIC—requiring a minimum of labor to operate. 


. CONTINUOUS IN ACTION—hence large saving in power and Herbert W. Hill & Co. 


increase in capacity. A - 
. ECONOMICAL IN POWER—small power required to operate. ccountants and Auditors 


. HEAVY CONSTRUCTION—hence requiring a minimum of repairs. 105 West 40th Street 


AMERICAN PROCESS CO. | New York 


68 William Street . New York HERBERT W. HILL CHAS. &. BIETH, C. P. A. JOHN MC MAHON 


Advertising in the Paper Trade Journal brings results, as these letters—a few from the many 
we receive—demonstrate clearly. 


“While, of course, it is difficult if not impossible to check with any degree of accuracy results 
obtained through advertisements of the nature of ours, yet it has come to our attention repeatedly 
that our advertisements in your publication are widely read and commented upon, which we con- 
sider not only a compliment to our advertisements, but also to the efficiency of your paper as an 
advertising medium.” 


“Regarding the classified advertisement which we placed in the Paper Trade Journal, we are 
very much pleased with the results which we got from this advertisement, inasmuch as we received 
26 replies to same and have been successful in securing a very capable boss beaterman.” 


“We were very much pleased with the response to our advertisement and congratulate you 
on having a magazine that so apparently reaches the entire paper-making field.” 


The classified columns of Paper Trade Journal will help you dispose of surplus equipment, secure oma employees, 
or obtain employment. 
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imports and Exports of Paper and Paper Stork 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MAY 3, 1924 


SUMMARY 


News print 1,120 rolls, 361 bis. 
Printing paper. .1,370 rolls, 140 pgs., 344 bls., 50 cs. 
Wall paper 10 cs., 5 bis. 
Filter paper 18 cs. 
Packing paper 153 bis., 52 rolls 
Wrapping paper......... 1,162 bls., 90 rolls, 11 

EE I. 5 5s 0'o.a eh ne u'ed th vc0s neces eee Oe 
Cigarette paper cs. 
Surface-coated paper cs. 
Writing paper cs. 
Litho paper cs. 
Tracing paper es. 
Cellophone paper cs. 
2 ea 15 rolls, 6 bls. 
Miscellaneous paper 6 cs., 4,944 rolls, 775 bls, 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., Vincent, Havre, 
12 cs. 
Rose & Frank, by same, 29 cs. 
Rose & Frank, Olympic, Havre, 12 cs. 


WALL PAPER 
Whiting & Patterson, Aquitania, Liverpool, 10 cs. 
F. J. Emmerich, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 2 bls. 
Commonwealth Importing Co., Drottningholm, 
Gothenburg, 3 bls. 


FILTER PAPER 
E. H. Sergeant Co., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 


cs. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Verentia, London, 
cs. 
Zuickeisen & Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 5 cs. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Virgilia, London, 
cs. 

DRAWING PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Virgilia, London, 
cs. 
Favor, Ruhl & Co., by same, 1 cs. 
E. Dietzgen & Co., Eglantine, Rotterdam, 26 cs. 


WRITING PAPER 
F. L. Kraemer Co., Verentia, London, 3 cs. 
Franklin Simon & Co., Aquitania, Liverpool, 1 cs. 


NEWS PRINT 

Parsons & Whittemore, Puget Sound, Hango, 
1,029 rolls. 

J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., President Wilson, 
Trieste, 79 bls. 

Melby, Kutroff & Co., 
Trieste, 213 bls. 

Street & Smith Corp., 
rolls. 

L. Moritz & Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 69 bls. 


Martha Washington, 


Saxonia, Hamburg, 91 


PRINTING PAPER 

Keuffel & Esser, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 102 rolls. 

International Acceptance Bank, by same, 150 
rolls. 

J. H. Scott Paper Co., by same, 140 pgs. 

Street & Smith Corp., Saxonia, Hamburg, 284 
rolls. 

American Express Co., by same, 62 rolls. 

J. H. Scott Paper Co., by same, 110 bls. 

W. Hartmann & Co., by same, 196 rolls. 

W. Hartmann & Co., by same, 50 cs. 

W. Hartmann & Co., by same, 52 bls. 

International Acceptance Bank, by same, 12 rolls. 

J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., Pres. Wilson, Trieste, 
71 bis. 

International Acceptance Bank, Thuringia, Ham- 
burg, 191 roils. 

Young Publishing Co:, by same, 373 rolls. 

J. H. Scott Paper Co., by same, 111 bls. 


WRAPPING PAPER 
Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc., Thuringia,, Ham- 
burg, 130 bis. 
International. Acceptance Bank, Saxonia, Ham- 
burg, 74 rolls. 
Birn & Wachenheim, Blommersdyk, Rotterdam, 
11 cs. 


Birn & Wachenheim, A. 
rolls. 

Birn & Wachenheim, by same, 34 bls. 

W. Schall & Co., by same, 74 bis. 

J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., 
Gothenburg, 817 bls. 

J. W. Banker, by same, 67 bls. 

Forbes Paper Co., by same, 13 bls. 

American Mills Co., by same, 27 bls. 


PACKING PAPER 
J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 


153 bls. 
National City Bank, by same, 52 rolls. 


Ballin, Hamburg, 16 


Drottningholm, 


LITHO PAPER 
Arnhold & Co., Inc., Gothic Prince, Hong Kong, 
8 cs. 
TRACING PAPER 
American Shipping Co., Thuringia, 
4 cs. 


Hamburg, 


CELLOPHANE PAPER 
DuPont Cellophane Co., Olympic, Havre, 24 cs. 


PARCHMENT PAPER 
New Jersey Worsted Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 
15 rolls. 
New Jersey Worsted Co., by same, 6 bls. 


SURFACE COATED PAPER 

Globe Shipping Co., Yorck, Bremen, 25 cs. 

F. Henjes, Jr., by same, 53 cs. 

H. D. Catty & Co., Blommersdyk, Rotterdam, 
2 cs. 

PAPER 

The Blommersdyk, Rotterdam, 62 
rolls. 

Import Paper Co., Yorck, Bremen, 108 bis. 

The Borregaard Co., Inc., Kungsholm, Gothen- 
burg, 46 bis. paper. 

Whiting & Patterson, by same, 2 bls. paper. 

M. O’Meara Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 2 bis. 
paper. 

Schenckers, 
paper. 

British American Tobacco Co., .by 
rolls paper. 

U. S. Envelope Co., Virgilia, London, 3 cs. paper 

Lay Lugo Paper Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 20 
bls. paper. 

Corn Exchange Bank, Drottningholm, 
burg, 1,877 rolls paper. 

Ringel Bros., by same, 39 rolls paper. 

Ringel Bros., by same, 22 bls. paper. 

Brooklyn Standard Bag Co., by same, 252 rolls 
paper. 

Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc., by same, 352 rolls 
paper. 

Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc., by same, 385 bls. 
paper. 

C. F. Hubbs & Co., by same, 89 rolls paper. 

C. K. MacAipine & Co., by same, 90 rolls paper. 

C. K. MacAlpine & Co., by same, 10 bls. paper. 

Blauvelt & Wiley Paper Mfg. Co., by same, 14 
bls. paper. 

Blauvelt & Wiley Paper Mfg. Co., 
rolls paper. 

Arkell Safety Bag Co., by same, 52 rolls paper. 

Mugler & Umlauf, by same, 70 bls. paper. 

D. S. Walton & Co., by same, 907 rolls paper. 

M. M. Cohen, by same, 199 rolls paper. 

M. M. Cohen, by same, 82 bls. paper, 

T. G. Miller Sons Paper Co., by same, 14 bls. 
paper. 

T. G. Miller Sons Paper Co., by same, 965 rolis 
paper. 


Prager Co., 


Inc., Pres. Wilson, Trieste, 3 cs. 


same, 48 


Gothen- 


by same, 12 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Verentia, 
334 bis. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Bolivian, Liverpool, 
53 bis. new cuttings. 

Baring Bros. & Coc., Bolivian, Manchester, 160 
bls. bagging. 

L. H. Achenheimer, by same, 392 bls. bagging. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., by same, 100 bls. 
bagging. 

D. M. Hicks, Inc., by same, 35 bls. paper stock. 

Royal Mfg. Co., by same, 6 bls. cotton waste. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Hellig Olav, Copenhagen, 
198 hls: rags. 


London, 


—= 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Vincent, Havre, 337 bis. 
rags. 

Leshner Paperstock Co., by same, 102 bls. bag- 
ging. 

P. Berlowitz, by same, 42 bls. rags. 

R. Bishop, Vincent, Dunkirk, 144 bls. rags 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Hypatia, Buenos Aires, 
140 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Thuringia, 
bls. rags. 

Waste Material Trading Corp., by same, 111 bls, 
rags. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., by same, 24 bls. rags 

Salomon Bros. & Co., by same, 29 bls. flax waste, 

Brown Bros. & Co., Jean Laurent, Antwerp, 615 
bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 408 bls. rag 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 50 bis. bagging. 

Anglo South American Trust Co., by same, 44 
bls. flax waste. 

Equitable Trust Co., by same, 181 bls. flax waste. 

Equitable Trust Co., by same, 102 bls. rags. 

S. Birkenstein Sons, by same, 447 bls. rags. 

National City Bank, by same, 21 bls. rags. 

National City Bank, by same, 50 bls. thread 
waste. 

E, J. Keller Co., 
499 bls. bagging. 

Castle & Overton, Franconia, Liverpool, 54 bls. 
bagging. 

Castle & Overton, Savannah, Dundee, 317 bls. 
jute waste. 

Castle & Overton, by same, 245 bis. rags. 

G. M. Graves & Co., Savannah, Leith, 70 bis. 
rags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., by same, 38 bls. waste paper. 

Chemical National Bank, Yorck, Bremen, 90 bls. 
rags. 

Guaranty Trust Co., Exeter City, Bristol, 435 
bls. rags. 

D. M. Hicks, Inc., Blommersdyk, Rotterdam, 30 
bls. bagging. 

D. M. Hicks, Inc., by same, 258 bls. rags 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 719 bls. rags 

Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc., by same, 64 bis. 
rags. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., by same, 74 bls. rags. 

Guaranty Trust Co., by same, 33 bls. rags 

S. Birkenstein Sons, by same, 93 bls. rags 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., by same, 183 | 
rags. 

E. Butterworth & Co., 
bagging. 

C. G. Keferstein, by same, 200 bls. rag pul; 

S. Birkenstein Sons, Anaconda, Antwerp, 109 | 
rags. 

E, J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 93 bis. rags 

Castle & Overton, by same, 627 bls. rags. 

Baring Bros. & Co., by same, 70 bls. rags. 

Whaling Waste Products Co., by same, 45 
rags. 

D. M. Hicks, Inc., by same, 53 bis. rags. 

D. M. Hicks, Inc., Mai Adriatico, Barcelor 
565 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 24 bls. bagging. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., by same, 323 
blue stock. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., by same, 128 bls. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., by same, 301 
jute waste. 

National City Bank, Carlier, Antwerp, 197 
rags. 

Equitable Trust Co., by same, 35 bls. flax w 

Castle & Overton, Francisco, Antwerp, 149 
rags. 


Hamburg, 24 


Inc., Eglantine, Rotterdam, 


Inc., by same, 10( 


OLD ROPE 


Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Mai Adriatico, ! 
celona, 63 coils. 

International Purchasing Co., 
dam, 63 coils. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Virgilia, London, 7 ¢ 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Thuringia, Stockholm 
coils. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Thuringia, Hamburg, 27 co's 

Brown Bros. & Co., Exeter City, Bristol, 
coils. 

Brown Bros. 
90 ccils. 


Eglantine, Ro 


& Co., Blommersdyk, Rotter: 


(Continued on page 74) 
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: The “ne.” T ° . 
CLASSIFICATION || - e “Dietz” Toilet Paper Machines 


DEF INITIONS 
PAPER TERMS 


By F. A. CURTIS and Self-Adjusting—Easy to Operate 
CLARENCE J. WEST WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 


AUTOMATIC TUBE MACHINES 


= FOR MAKING TUBES FOR TOILET PAPER ROLLS 
CAPABLE OF PRODUCING 3,600 WIRE STITCHED 
TUBES PER HOUR 


— oe 


Also machines for making Sanitary Crepe Paper, Towels, Slitting 
and Rewinding Machines, Drop Roll Slitters, Photo Mount Beveling 


YOU WILL A i A Y Machines, Rotary Card Cutting and Collating Machines, Etc. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


W ANT IT DIETZ MACHINE WORKS 
126-128 Fountain St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Corner Waterloo St., Below Diamond St., Bet. Front and 2nd Sts. 


In your pocket, at your office and in your 


library, you will find constant use for the THE 
FIRST DICTIONARY OF 
PAPER TERMS EVER DRAPER FELTS 


COMPILED 
All kinds and styles of Felts 


: for all kinds and styles of 
Terms you never heard of are defined in Papers. 
this valuable work, which is the result of 
many years’ research effort. Send your 
order now. 


Write us about your Felt 
problems and let us help you re- 
duce your Felt Costs—we will 
call anywhere at any time. 


PRICE $1.50 


post paid anywhere 


otis tie DRAPER BROS. COMPANY 
The Lockwood Trade Journal Co., Inc. CANTON, MASS. 


10 East Thirty-ninth St. New York, N. Y. Woolen manujacturers since 1856. 
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imports and Exports of Paper and Paper Stork 


Ancram Paper Mills, by same, 14 coils. 

Carentum Paper Mills, Anaconda, Antwerp, 75 
coils. 

WOOD PULP 

Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Hellig Olav, 
Gothenburg, 500 bis., sulphite pulp. 

Atterbury Bros., Inc., Pres. Wilson, 
700 bls. wood pulp. 

New York Trust Co., by same, 1,536 bls. wood 
pulp. 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., by same, 3,002 bls. 
wood pulp. 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Martha Washington, 
Trieste, 1,000 blis., wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Yorck, Bremen, 
wood pulp. 

H. Hallesen, by same, 2,143 bls. wood pulp. 

Kidder, Peabody Acceptance Corp., Topdals- 
fjord, Drammen, 250 bls. wood pulp. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., Drottningholm, 
Gothenburg, 254 bis. wood pulp. 

E. M. Sergeant & Co., by same, 254 bls. wood 
pulp. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., Puget Sound, 4,933 bls., 
930 tons chemical wood pulp. 


Trieste, 


2,651 bls. 


WOOD PULP BOARDS 

Lagerloef Trading Co., Puget Sound, Hango, 
1,777 bis. 258 tons. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., by same, 198 rolls; 22 
tons. 

WOOD FLOUR 

Intercontinental Agencies, Inc., Eglantine, Rot- 
terdam, 2,361 bags, 123,315 kilos. 

B. L. Soberski, Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 2,710 
bags. 

CASEIN 

Atterbury Bros., Inc., Schoodic, Buenos Aires, 
500 bgs., 30,000 ks. 

T. M. Duche & Sons, Cubano, 
1,334 bgs., 70,040 ks. 

International Acceptance Bank, by same, 417 
bgs., 25,020 ks. 

Tradesmans Nat’l Bank., by same, 
15,000 ks. 

Mechanics & Metals Nat'l Bank, by same, 834 
bgs., 50,040 ks. 


Buenos Aires, 


250 begs., 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MAY 3, 


1924 


Parsons & Whittemore, 
82 rolls news print. 

Paper House of Pennsylvania, by same, 867 rolls 
news print. 

Paper House of Pennsylvania, by same, 37 bis. 
printing . paper. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., by same, 466 bls. wood 
pulp boards, 62 tons. 

National City Bank, by same, 5,250 bls. sulphate 
pulp, 1,050 tons. 

Castle & Overton, 
bls. wood pulp. 
_ Castle & Overton. 
wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Cabo Espartel, Italy, 106 bis. 
rags. 


Puget Sound, Hango, 


Eisenbach, Hamburg, 2,125 


, Germany, 600 bis. 


(Continued from page 72) 


Castle’ & Overton, Anaconda, Antwerp, 583 bls. 
rags. 


Castle 
bis. rags. 

Castle 
bls. rags. 

Castle 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, by same, 134 bls. bagging. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., H. Luckenbach, Kobe, 200 
bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., P. Luckenbach, Kobe, 825 
bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., City of St. Joseph, Genoa, 
71 bls. thread waste. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Gilda, Trieste, 80 bls. 
rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Mai Adriatico, Barcelona, 
651 bls. rags. F 

Brown Bros. & Co., by same, 256 bls. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., by same, 137 bls. 
rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Mai Adriatico, Va- 
lencia, 175 bis. rags. 

J. M. Hagy Waste Works, Vincent, Dunkirk, 
101 bis. rags. 

D. J. Murphy, Vincent, Havre, 169 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, by same, 40 bls. rags. 

Old Colony Trust Co., by same, 95 coils old 
rope. 


& Overton, Masaniello, Barcelona, 579 
& Overton, Alexandra, Copenhagen, 242 
& Overton, Elkton, 


Hamburg, 78 bis. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MAY 3, 


1924 


D. S. Walton & Co., 
15 bls. paper. 

Terashaw Paper Co., by same, 24 bls. paper. 

Scandinavian’ Pulp Agency, Inc., by same, 8,505 
bls. wood pulp. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., by same, 1,500 
bls. sulphate fibre. 

J. Andersen & Co., by same, 250 bls. wood pulp. 

Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., by same, 240 
bls. wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, West Inskip, Rotterdam, 394 
bls. wood pulp. 

Hartig Pulp Co., West Haven, Antwerp, 150 
bls. wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, by same, 1,011 bls. wood pulp. 

T. M. Duche & Sons, Cubano, Buenos Aires, 
834 bags Casein, 50,040 ks. 

A. Klipstein & Co., by same, 417 bags casein, 
25,020 ks. 

First National Bank of Boston, by same, 2,167 
bags casein, 130,020 ks. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Bolivian, Liverpool, 
48 bls. new cuttings. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Nevisian, London, 154 
bls. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Norwegian, London, 
99 bls. new cuttings. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., West Haven, Antwerp, 
103 bls. rags. 

Crane Co., 
new cuttings. 

G. M. Graves & Co., by same, 222 bls. rags. 

Brown Bios. & Co., by same, 128 bls. rags. 


Kolsuaren, Gothenburg, 


Inc., Galtymore, Glasgow, 94 bls. 


Train, Smith & Co., Norwegian, Manchester, 45 
bls. new cuttings. 

Train, Smith & Co., by same, 126 bls. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., by same, 151 bis, 
new cutting. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., by same, 100 bis. 
bagging. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Breedyk, Rotter- 
dam, 450 bls. rags. 

G. M. Graves & Co., by same, 436 bls. rags. 

M. O'Meara Co., by same, 84 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, by same, 860 bls. rags. 

A. Brown & Son, by same, 221 bls. rags. 

Chemical Nat’l Bank, by same, 209 bls. rags. 

Ashworth, Speakman & Co., Winifredian, Liver. 
pool, 405 bgs. hide cuttings. 

Ashworth, Speakman & Co., Norwegian, Man- 
chester, 913 bgs. hide cuttings. 
_E. F. Russ & Co., by same, 322 bgs. hide cut- 
tings. 

International Purchasing Co., Breedyk, Rotter. 
dam, 72 coils old rope. 

International Purchasing Co., Winifredian, Liver. 
pool, 68 coils old rope. 

International Purchasing Co., Norwegian, Man- 
chester, 62 coils old rope. 

International Purchasing Co., Galtymore, Glas- 
gow, 364 coils old rope. 

Bemis Bros. Bag Co., by same, 37 coils old rope. 

Bemis Bros. Bag Co., Winifredian, Liverpool, 
98 coils old rope. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., by same, 313 coils 
old rope. 

Train, Smith & Co., 
320 pgs. old rope. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MAY 3, 


Norwegian, Manchester, 


1924 


Castle & Overton, West Inskip, Rotterdam, 253 
bls. wood pulp. 


Castle & Overton, 
bls. wood pulp. 

E. J. Keller Co., 
1,500 bls. wood pulp. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MAY 3, 1924 


Eisenbach, Hamburg, 275 


Inc., Hornfels, Trondhjem, 


D. S. Walton & Co., Mt. Carroll, Hamburg, 
115 bls. wrapping paper. 

Brown Bros. & Co., by same, 166 bls. rags. 

A. Brown & Sons, Virgilia, London, 154 bis. 
rags. 

A. Brown & Sons, Anaconda, Antwerp, 261 bls. 
rags. 

Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., 
Gothenburg, 2,250 bls. wood pulp. 

= M. Sergeant & Co., by same, 598 bls. wood 
pulp. 

J. Andersen & Co., by same, 125 bls. wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, West Inskip, Rotterdam, 1006 
bls. wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Eisenbach, Hamburg, 1,115 
bls. wood pulp. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., Hornfels, 610 bls., 100 
tons chemical wood pulp. 


Kolsnaren, 


SOOO OOO 0—0— eee 


Finds Rates on Paper Unreasonable 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuincton, D. C., May 7, 1924.—In a decision handed down by 
the Interstate (Commerce Commission it has been found that the 
rates on printing paper in carloads, from Kalamazoo, Niles and 
Quinnesec, Mich., Sartells, Minn., and Appleton and Kimberly, Wis., 
Reparation has been awarded. 
The commission rendered this decision in case 13,802 of the Texas 


to Dallas, Tex., are unreasonable. 


high grade. 


Bastrop Pulp & Paper Co. Makes Improvements 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Bastrop, La., May 5, 1924.—The plant of the Bastrop Pulp and 
Paper Company was recently enlarged by the addition of a new 
power plant at a cost of $150,000. This power plant is equipped 
with a gas engine which is said to be the largest in the South. A 
generator capable of developing enormous power has been installed. 
This mill has"a capacity of 50 tons of paper per day, which is of a 


} Farm and Ranch@Publishing Company against the Ahnapee & 


: Besides this a large quantity of pulp is manufactured 
} Western R. R. Company et al. s 


for shiprtient daily. , 


-- “ “ae ~ 
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QUALITY plus PRODUCTION 


' MR. BAG MANUFACTURER: For quality and production every 
. machine is guaranteed, so you take no risk. 

The Superintendent of a large bag plant, unsolicited, writes: “All 
the machines used by this Company have been furnished by you. 
During my fifteen years in the bag line I have used your machines, 
and consider them the best square and flat bag machines on the 
market. I see no reason why the bag manufacturers should not be 
satisfied with your machines. The design of the Fischer machines 
and workmanship are A No. 1.” 
Let us quote you on your requirements of flat and square, as well 
as satchel bottom machines for making 1/16, % and % barrel sizes. 


FISCHER MACHINE CoO. 
310-316 N. Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Specialty Work =) THE SOURCE 


Coating Pasting | \) “&=** 
SMALL PAPER ROLLS 


We solicit your business in coating and OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


pasting, using your own paper or stock ADDING MACHINE ROLLS, AUTOGRAPH ROLLS, 
made to specification. CASH REGISTER ROLIS, TIME CLOCK ROLLS, 
TICKER TAPE, RIBBON PAPER, 


O f ili . d Ww CLOCE ROLIS, TELAUTOGRAPH, 
ur facilities are unsurpassed. e are BLASTING, BIE WiPmEe, eenene Gum, 


equipped to give prompt and satisfactory TIRE WRAP, BED WRAP, ROLLS FOR ANY MAKE OF 
service BACKING PAPER, AUTOMATIC REGISTERS, 
oe DOMESTIO OR 


MAILING 
MACHINE EXPORT 
Write us if interested. ROLLS , PACKING 


McLaurin-Jones Company |} ||Paper(Manufacturers(Co.Inc 
Ware Coated Paper Co. Div. PHILADELPHIA - PENN.. 


MAIN OFFICE FACTORYERRSIDING. 
Ware, Mass. 526-528 CHERRY. ST. 13™& NOGLE STS. 


rosie UNION SCREEN PLATE COMPANY 2ie72 


4 
= i. 
1 - 


(Best pret Mn eee san SCREEN PLATES 


Old Plates RECLOSED and RECUT to accurate gauge. 
ZE SCREWS for Screen Plates 


ROLLED COPPER AND PHOSPHOR BRONZE 
SCREEN PLATES FOR ROTARY SCREENS 
Immediate Delivery of the Largest Orders. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


THE UNION WITHAM SCREEN PLATE VAT AND FASTENERS 


Js THE ORIGINAL THE BEST 
Over One Thousand in Successful Operation Recommended by Screen Makers 
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ay, Bleaching Sul- 33 


Market Quotations min 


PAPER SECURITIES CLOSING PRICES TUESDAY 
Reported by Stewart Tuttle & Co., Inc., 120 Broadway, New York 


Stocks 


Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Ltd 
Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Ltd, Pfd 
American Writing Paper Company, Pid. ° 
ny, 


Brompton res and Paper 


Donnacona Pa 
International Paper Com ompany 


international on Company, Pfd 
Laurentide Company, Ltd 
Price Brothers 
St. Maurice Paper Co., Ltd 
Smith (Howard Paper Mills, Ltd 
Spanish River Pul. 
_ er ond P 
onl Pasar Corp 


Ware ck Pulp and Paper Company, Ltd 
ext em ginia Pulp and Paper Company 


Bonps 


Abitibi Power and Fase Company, Ltd., 
i Power and Paper Company, 
Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Ltd. 
a dian Fever, aoe ist 6s 1943 


rown Company 
totiee Sul y. .— ok Pa 
Continental ano an Dee Mills 
Ref. She, Series ota’ 1944 
Edd Pape say ia THe igs 
7 pany, st s 
(Robert) Com 


——, aa 
“B”) 1947 


Mattagami Pulp 
Oswego Falls 


p and peoer Company, Ist 68 1937 

and Paper Company, ist 7s 1949.. 
rporation, Ist 8s 1942 

=— Paper Company, ist and Ref. 6s (Series “A”) 


poe, Young Company, Ist 6%s 1944 
Paterson Parchment Paper Company, 


Company, ist 7s (Series “B”) 1942... 
Co., Ltd., ist 6s ake A) 1968 .cc00e 


40 
ny, tea Gen. 6s 
“Company Led., 6s 1942...... 
1940.. 


poke 
‘eshti 
Price Bros. 


Provincial Paper ‘Mills, 4s, 
Riordon Pulp and Paper 


Riordon Pulp and ee 
Riordon Com Company list 
River Raisin 


Ss lend be Mill ie, 
Smith (Howard) Paper M 


sh River Pulp and Mills, Led, ist 6s 1931. 
smith iver ip an — Mills, Lad, = 


Wire River Pulp and Paper M 


194 2 
yagamack Pulp and Paper Company, Léd., ist 6s 1981 74 


oa 
no 


Hass 


. 


nd 
Sh RO APES 
S38 &38 & 
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Res SUS SSssBs 


Awe um Fauno mm 


@2@608 ©6009 886 989890989 86 88 8808 9880 
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and Paper Mills, Ltd onds 
p and Paper Mills, Pfd ae 


’ Gen. 6s 1940.. 


Company, ist 8s 1941 
lis Corporation, ist and Repacked 


y, lst 7s 1937 
poet Clee. lst and Ref. Ss “(Series 


ist 6s (Series 


News Sulphite 
Mitscherlich 
Kraft (Domestic). 
Soda Bleached 


Domestic Rags 


New 
BID ASKED 
56% Prices to Mill, f. o b. N. Y. 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New White,No. 1 13.00 
New White,No.2 6.25 
Silesias, No. 1... 7.50 


9 
ee 
ad 
“ 
So 


te 
GIDE GO 


®®BO2688 
-“ouo~se 


.50 
New Black Soft. 4.65 
New Light Sec- 


) 
a 


gs 

Men’s Corduroy. . 

New Canvas.. 7.00 

New Black Mixed 2.75 
White, No. 1— 

Repacked 

Miscellaneous ... 
White, No. 2— 

EE Ki .sscnee 4.25 

Miscellaneous ... 3.75 

St. Soiled, White 2.80 
Thirds and Blues— 


Ist 6s, 1934.. 
Con. 8s 1931.. 


Miscellaneous 
Black Stockings.... 3.75 
EB Rags— 


@9999S 899 898 88 9988 
Smee Sef SPP US SNPS 
SSS8SS SRS SSS AS SSRs 


New Light Silesias. 7.50 
Light Flannelettes.. 8.00 
New V Cottons... 9.00 


~ 


CMV AWAUWA NADSww MOON soo0ge 


11.50 
New SL ight Oxfords 7.75 
New Light Prints.. 7.25 
New Mixed Cut- 
tin 
New rk Cuttings. 
No. 1 White Linens 
No. 2 White Linens 
No. 3 White Linens 
No. 4 White Linens 
Old Extra i 
Prints 
Ord. Light Prints. . 
Med. Light Prints. . 
Dutch Blue Cottons. 
Ger. Blue Cottons. . 
Ger. Blue Linens.. 
Checks and Blues.. 
Dark Cottons. 
Shoppe: 


N 
“ 


anew 
— 


Mla. Li. Chip65.00 
‘ood Pulp .....70.00 


8 889989 
8 xwtAVs 


S$ 3833333 
ARSSSnssss SSSSSa as Sha 


tans 80 19 ea eat 
Rasrssssss S3SSS 
Q9B9OHHH9H 89999 999 899 


Bagging 
Prices to Mill F. o. b. N. Y. 


Gunny No. 1— 
Foreign i 1.65 
Domestic d 1.60 


@17.00 


Wool, Tares, light.. 1.40 
Wool, Tares, heavy 1.45 
Bright Bagging... 1.15 
Sound Bagging ... .90 
Manila Rope— 

Foreign 

Domestic 
New Bu. 
Hessian Jute Threads— 


A. B. Italian, 18 
Basis 


Finished Jute— 
Dark, 18 basis... 
Light, ee a” 

Jute apving, 3-6 


4-pl sad larger. 
Vine a Yarn— 
5-ply and larger. 
+-ply 
Uniinished India— 
Basis 
3% Makers’ Twine 


1 
Box Twine, 2-3 ply 
Jute 


88 888 989898 


88 8 886 898 


228 © ee 


® 


689 88 8608 


Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. t New Yeu 


Shavings— 
Hard, White, No. 1 3.70 
Hard, White, No. 2 3,00 
Soft, White No. 1 2.80 
Flat Stock— 
Stitches . 
Over Issue Mag.. 1.40 
Solid Flat Book.. 1.30 
Crumbled No. 1.. 1.05 
Solid Book Ledger. 1.90 
Ledger Stock 1.50 
New B. B. Chips. .65 
Manilas— 
New Env. Cut... 2.45 
New Cut. No. 1.. 1.75 
Extra No. 1 old. 1.30 
Print .90 
Container Board.. .75 
Bogus Wrapper... .75 
Old Krafts Machine 
compressed bales. 1.90 
News- 
No. 1 White News 1.75 
Strictly Overissue .80 
Strictly Folded... .65 
No. 1 Mixed Paper .55 
Common Paper.... 


CHICAGO 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Mechanical Pulp Paper 
35 


No. 2 Rag Bond. . 
Water Marked . Sul- 
phite 
Sulphite Bond ..... 
p 
Sapertine’ Weting 
Dock, Atlantic Ports) No. | a wines 
Sulphit imported) . ine Writing 
Suiphite ( 75 @ 4.50 3 Fine Wri 
Easy @ 3.10 1M. F. 


@ 2.75 


@ 2.40 
@ 2.85 


(Ex-Dock) 
No. 1 Importer....35.00 @40.00 
(F. 0. b. Mill) 
No. 1 Domestic... .2 27.50 @34.00 


RWS 


Chemical Pulp 


= & 


| a ects, m 
Sul heto— 
eel -i... @ 3.65 No. 1 Manila. 
(F. o. b. ‘Pulp Many No. 2 
Sulphite (Domestic) — Butchers’ Manila... 
Bleached No. 1 Kraft 


*°"s monsoon 


>>> 
®35g599999 69999959 999 


ne 
Pe 


3.75 @ 4.50 


Wood Tag Boards. 
Screenings 
Boards, 
Plain ID cccce 
Solid news ..... 42.5 
Manila Line Chip. 50.00 
Container Li 
85 Test . + 60.00 
65.00 


100 Test ....... 
Old Papers 
F. o. b. Chicago 


Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 3.15 
ak Envel. Cut- 


3.1 
No." . Soft Shav. 288 


eae ‘and Writing 
ings 1.55 

Soli 

No. 1 Books, Light 1.25 


i) 


® 
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5% 
6 


@42.50 
@45.00 
@52.50 


@65.00 
@70.00 


@88 8888 ® 
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Straw Clippings.... .820 @ — 


Binders’ Clippings... .80 @ — 


Kraft 3 @ 2.30 


New Kraft Cuts... 235 @ — 


Reofing Stock, f. 0. b. 
Chicago, Net Cash— 
@ 
@ 
@ 
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Book, Ss. S. 
Book, Coated .. 
Coated Lithograph. 


_, Jute Manila 
Manila eal, 1 


Common Bogus. . 
Shaw Board 
News Board 

Chip Board ..... 


Wood Pulp Board. 2.75 
” (Carload Lots) 


Binder Boarde— 
Per ton 
Carload lots ... 
Tarred Fell 


(per roll). 50 
Best Tarred, 3-ply. 2.00 


Sisal Rope 
Mixed Rope 
Scrap Burlaps . 
Wool Tares, heavy. 2.00 
Mixed Strings .. 1.30 
> - New Lt. 


SA wRRs. 


we = 2 sa 


28 8 @8 86 888288666008 
53 8 ss 88 


® 8 896989989 


No. 2, Hard 
White 

No. 1 Soft White 3.00 
No. 2 Soft White 1.75 
He 1 Mixed.... 1.60 
2 Mixed .... 1.25 
Sait bed r Stock. 2.00 
Writin aper .... 2,00 
N ks, heavy 1.80 
light 1.40 


Container Manila. . 
Old Brat ..cccsce 


Old New aoe: 
‘ewspa 

No. 1 Mixed P: Paper. 
Common Pa 


Straw Board, Chip. 
Binders Bd., Chip. . 


Domestic Rags—New. 


Price to Mill, f. o. b. Phila. 
Shirt Cutti 


JRE RNE re Nemmww 
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New White, No.1 .13 @ — 


New White, No.2 .07 


Silesias, No. 1... .08%@ .08% 
New Unbleached. .11 WY 


ottons—according 
Blue Overall ... 
New Blue 
New Black Soft. 
New aoe 


New Black Mixed 


Old 
White, No. 1— 
Repacked ....... 3.75 
Miscellaneous ... .05% 
White, No. 2— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous ... . 
Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous ... 
Black Stockings. . 
Roofing Stock— 
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Vat Lined. ‘4a 00 
Vat Lined. 
News Board.45.00 
News > 
‘o. 4 Finish. ...60.00 
finila Chip. ...60.00 
oated ews. -77.50 


Old Papers 


Mixed paper 50 @ 55 
Folded news a 
Soft white shavings. 2.60 @ 
Hard white shavings 3.50 @ 
Kraft paper 1.99 @ 
Ledger and letter.. 2.15 @ 
No. 1 books and 

magazines .... 1.35 @ 
Manila paper No. 4% 1.70 @ 
Solid ledgers 2.50 @ 
No. 1 roofing rags.. 1.75 @ 
No. 2 roofing rags.. 1.65 @ 
No. 3 gunny bagging 75 @ 
No. 4 Brussels and 

hard back carpets. 1.60 @ 
No. > roofing rags— 
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uw 


NO tN wd 
t S322 
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Manila rope, dom- 
estic 

Mixed strings 

Jute strings 


0 b0 > 
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TORONTO 


Paper Sulphite, anew. 75.00 @77.00 


Suighite ... <<< 60.00 @65.00 
(Mill Prices to Jobbers £. o. b. Mill) Pa - 
Bond— 12% Old Waste Paper 


13% (In carload lots, f. o. b. Toronto) 
15 Shavings— 
13 - White Env. Cut.. 330 @ — 
12 Soft White Book 

shavings 3.00 
— White Blk. News 1.90 
4.50 Book at kalo 


4.75 Book Senkcals 1.35 
Light and Crum- 
pled Book Stock 1. 
Ledgers and Writ- 
Soli: Ss 


Ledgers .. 


New Manila Cut. 
Printed Manilas.. 
Kraft 2.0: 
News and Scra; 
Strictly Overissue 
Fol News ... 
No. 1 Mixed 4 
S608 cect 65 
Domestic Rags— 
Price to mills, f. o. b. Toronte 
Per Ib. 


No. 1 White shirt 
cuttin; 
No. 2. 


Sheets (carloads) 
Sheets (2 tons or 


Book— 
No. 1 M. F. (car- 
loads 


88 © ® 88 


® @© 8998 


12%@ «13 

° 064%@ .07 
Fancy shirt cut- 

tings 064%@ .06% 
No. 1 @ 
Third and blues.. .04 @ .04% 
Black stocki 03. 

ck s in i 
(F. o. b. Mill) Roofing a . 
Ground wood . @35.00 No. 
Sulphite easy bleach 

in @60.00 
Sulphite news grade 50.00 @55.00 
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Judd Paper Co. Has Sales Conference 


Hotyoxe, Mass., May 6, 1924.—The annual sales conference of 
the salesmen of the Judd Paper Company was held last week in 
their new building on Race street which they have just occupied. 
During the first afternoon a complete surprise was sprung on the 
Messrs. Judd by the salesmen suddenly appearing in force to pre- 
sent them with a testimonial in the shape of a beautifully designed 
tablet of bronze which is to be placed on the walls of the new office. 

The presentation addresses were made by Arthur M. Smith of 
the office force and Barnard D. Shattuck of the sales force. The 
monogram of the company appears at the top between the years 
1883-1924. Just below are the names of the three officers, John K. 
Judd, Phillip M. Judd and Clifford K. Judd. Words of appreciation 
follow and then the names of the office and sales force, thirty-two in 
number. 

President John K. Judd was able to be present and made a short 
speech of acceptance. He has been ill for a long time but his mind 
is bright and keen as ever. Mrs. Judd was also present and was 
given a basket of roses. 

The Judd Paper Company was founded in 1883 and was incor- 
porated in 1890. It erected a building in 1909 which was destroyed 
by fire in March, 1921. The new building is now complete and the 
furniture and stock has been transferred into it. 


Hoornbeek’s Mills at Napanoch Burned 


KincstTon, N. At an early hour Friday morning 
the large wood flour mill of John C. Hoornbeek’s Sons, situated at 
Napanoch, was burned to the ground. The mill, one of the largest 
of its kind in this section of the state, employed about 35 men and 
was one of the chief industries of Napanoch. The building and con- 
tents are a total loss. The blaze was a hot one while it lasted, the 
nature of the product, both in its raw and manufactured state, being 
excellent fuel for the flames. 

The mill had been in operation many years and the product which 
was wood flour for explosives, was shipped to many different points. 
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New York Market Review 


Orrice oF THE PaPer TrapDE JouRNAL, 
Wepnespay, May 7, 1924 

All that was written regarding the market last week might well 
be reiterated at this time for market conditions have remained prac- 
tically fixed during the past week. There has been no change in the 
general tone of the market, price changes have been few and very 
slight while no one has been able to detect anything new in the 
market’s general trend. The market is still ruled by a disposition 
on the part of buyers to buy as little as possible for the day and to 
let the future take care of itself. Real activity cannot enliven the 
market until such time as buyers assume a less cautious buying atti- 
tude. When something occurs to spur them up to provide for future 
needs the market wil| be lifted up out of the rut along which it has 
been jogging but until that time comes little change can be looked 
for. 

News print continues to be the really bright spot and nothing 
seems to dull the demand which for some time has afforded such a 
contrast to most other lines. 

Demand seemed to slow up during the week in several lines. This 
has been notably so in regard to tissues and to manilas. Prices, 
however, have not been influenced and the. quotations are today 
where they were a week ago. 

In the pulp market the prices show a tendenty to firmness which 
indicates that inside of thirty days the dealers will be realizing a 
higher price for some of the best grades of easy bleaching and 
strong unbleached. A firmness of tone also prevails in connection 
with the imported stock. Mills which accepted business as low as 
3.40 quite recently are now getting 3.75 although a few of the 
imported grades are said to be still obtainable at about 3.60. It is 
understood, however, that such pulp is not considered as belonging 
to the best class of pulp. 

Fine papers have undergone no change. While the dealers feel 
that the demand should be a trifle more brisk they are generally 
satisfied when they take into consideration the paper market as a 
whole. While the demand does not gather any impetus it does not 
fall off which, in itself, is encouraging. Prices have not shown any 
change. 

Board remains right where it has been for some weeks. It moves 
in a fairly steady manner and the prices do not undergo any fluctua- 
tion. 





Mechanical Pulp 
Mechanical pulp continues to enjoy the demand which has been 
carrying it along. The mills are well occupied. The demand reflects 
the active demand of news print. The tendency, as far as prices 
are concerned, is upward. 


Chemical Pulp 

Such change as has occurred in the chemical pulp market has been 
upward. Some of the grades are picking up materially although 
others are still obtainable at a low figure. Mills are evincing new 
interest and inquiries regarding futug~ shipments are becoming more 
common. 

Old Rope and Bagging 

Old rope has undergone no material change, the demand being 
fairly dependable with prices hanging where they have been for 
a considerable time. Now and then there is a report of cases 
where slight reductions in price have been granted in order to 
make a quick turnover of stock. There is a fair demand also for 
bagging although it is not up to the demand of a few weeks ago. 


Rags 
As far as new rags are concerned the market is firm and there 
is not much collection of new cuttings. The mill demand is 
sufficient well to take care of the steck produced. Old rags also 
continue firm and there is a good demand. The prices are 


further sustained by the high prices abroad, there being no relief. 


from that market. It. is reported that several lots were shipped 





back during the past week as they could command a higher price 
abroad than they could here. 


Waste Paper 
The waste paper market continues about the same as a week 
ago, the demand being very spotty. The mills are not showing 
any greater inclination to buy for the future than they have dis. 
played for some time. They are, however, placing some moderate 
sized orders for their immediate -wants. 


Twine 
The twine market is literally flat at this time. While the prices 
can hardly be pronounced unfirm neither can they be characterized 
as actually firm. Based on conditions in the raw material market 
prices on twines should be considerably higher than they are at the 
present stage of the game. 


To Manage New Sacramento Division 


SACRAMENTO, Cal., May 1, 1924.—E. W. Benson will be manager 
of the Richardson-Case Paper Company Division, 1021 Front 
street, which has just been purchased by Blake, Moffit & Towne. 

The company will carry stocks of news, printing and writing 
paper in the local depot, along with extensive stocks of wrapping 
paper, paper products, roofing and building papers and twines. 

Because of the natural location of Sacramento, fast deliveries to 
all parts of the Sacramento Valley will be held out as inducements 
to the trade. 

The opening of the new office as a division point is one of the 
most important steps taken by the company in a development pro- 
gram which included the establishment during the past two years of 
branch offices in Fresno, Santa Rosa and Honolulu. 

The firm of Blake, Moffit & Towne is one of the earliest estab- 
lished wholesale houses of the West, having been founded in San 
Francisco in 1855. Since that time the company has enjoyed a 
steady growth. It is affiliated with the Blake, McFall Company 
of Portland, Ore., the American Paper Company of Seattle and 
the Tacoma Paper & Stationery Company of Tacoma, Wash., 
making it a part of a Pacific Coast paper distributing system. 

Walter W. Case, sole owner of the Richardson-Case Company, 
relinquished the old company when his concern was acquired by 
the Blake, Mofft & Towne Company, and will leave soon for an 
extensive vacation tour. After his return he will seek some other 
line of business endeavor in Sacramento. 


Clear Spring Paper Souvenir 


The West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company has put out a 
handsome book to acquaint the trade with the superior qualities of 
Clear Spring paper. The book is bound in cloth with a handsome 
cover stamped in bronze. The typography, which is in black and 
red, is highly artistic and the illustrative features are interesting 
and thoroughly descriptive. The book is divided into four parts— 
Paper, Engraving, Printing and Binding. The story is told com- 
prehensively of the manufacture of Clear Spring paper and de- 
scribes the various grades and finishes. The purpose of the book 
is explained as follows: 

“In presenting this book, it is done with the hope that Clear 
Spring papers may be of aid in obtaining those results for which 
the true lover of the best in the graphic art is always striving.” 

The illustrations show the various stages of manufacture of the 
Clear Spring paper—preparing the pulp, feeding the pulp into the 
wet end of the Fourdrinier machines, winding of the sheets on rolls 
to go to the calendering machines, passage of the paper through the 
calendering machines; the process of cutting the sheets, counting the 
sheets before making into reams, etc., etc. 

Those who are identified with the paper trade or with the print- 
ing, engraving or bookbinding business .will find this book not only 


worthly of careful perusal but of a permanent place in their library 
of trade literature. , os 
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CENTRAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


THE QUICK SERVICE HOUSE 


Manufacturers of 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


High Grade Brass and Bronze Screen Plates and Dandy Rolls 


OLD PLATES 
CLOSED AND RECUT 


Secure Our 


' e a 


ve TI 
©: i 
AMERICAN MADE FOR nsidal vane 


Some portion of our clay production is pulver. 
ized. That part of it which is pulverized is, as 
far as we know, the only pulverized clay which 
is washed and refined before being pulverized. 


This insures greater freedom from impurities 
and an exceedingly uniform product. 

Prices on M-E pulverized clay may surprise 
you even considering this additional treatment. 


Let us submit samples and quote you 


+ s 
, Waxing Machine 
Pa Coating Machines for water- nerguealee, waxing and oiling; asphalt 
coating . and “duplexing; gumming cod gtuing clay coating; color coating, 
etc ndard pease the world ov 


Experimental ting eereenes or "sestnig new ideas. Machines de- 
signed to suit, requiremen 


MAYER COATING MACHINES CO., ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


DANDY ROLLS AND 
WATER MARKING 


We Can 
Please You 


"Genuine Vegetable Parchment 


ie wrapping all moist 
and greasy Foodstuffs. 


Bread Wraps—Waxed Papers 


For tight-sealing cartons 
and wrapping dry foods. 


Bond and Ledger Papers 


All, standard sizes, 
weights and colors, 


Handy Household Papers in Rolls 


Ask and ye shall receive 
full information. 


Man WAXED E of 


— *~ARCHMENT. ane, 
ask 5 ig oo 
ao 


eee PARCHMENT C0. 
4, B 


The 
“DAYTON” Bandless Beater Roll 


(Lock Block Method) 
For 


Beating Engines of All Makes 


WILL SAVE YOU 
MONEY TROUBLE EXPENSE 


COMPLETE DETAILS ON REQUEST 


Dayton Beater & Hoist Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Orrice or THE Parer Trapr Journat, 
’ Wepnespay, May 7, 1924. 

Prevailing conditions in the chemical market this week give indi- 
cation that the peak has been reached and that the market is now 
on the prolonged stretch of summer dullness, such items as bleaching 
powder being due to drop off from now until August or during the 
period when the consumption is at its lowest ebb. Buying is still 
on the hand-to-mouth basis and there has been little or no change in 
prices during the week. The outlook at this writing holds little 
promise of any general betterment in conditions for some time to 
come and the dealers are reconciling themselves to that fact. 

BLANIC FIXE.—The demand for blanc fixe is very good, both the 
paper and paint trade placing a good amount of orders which keeps 
the stock moving smoothly. The price is from $75 to $80 a ton. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—As has already been said, bleach is 
due to drop off at any time. The demand is confined to immediate 
needs, no one is disposed to buy for the future and the price is 
holding firmly to the figures of last week. Many of the textile 
mills are shutting down in New England and this is expected to 
make bleach a little easier. The present quotation is from 1.90 to 
2.15 cents a pound. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Conditions surrounding the demand for caus- 
tic remain unchanged. The price holds firm and the dmeand is fair 
but not what it should be at this time. The price is from 3.10 to 
3.15 cents a pound on a flat basis at the works. 

CASEIN.—Casein has undergone no change since a week ago. 
The demand is very good and dealers express satisfaction with con- 
ditions. The price is from 1034 to 12 cents a pound. 

CHINA CLAY.—China clay moved steadily again during the 
week, the demand being fairly satisfactory and the price holding up. 
There is still keen competition among dealers in this commodity. 
The quotations remain at last week’s figures which were from $16 
to $20 a ton for the imported grades and from $12 to $15 a ton for 
the domestic grades. 

CHLORINE.—A normal demand exists for chlorine and there is 
a considerable range in price, there being instances where small 
buyers are required to pay as high as 7.00 cents a pound. The quo- 
tation is from 4.50 to 7.00 cents a pound in tanks. 

ROSIN.—Rosin holds to its price of a week ago. The Southern 
crop is beginning to reach the market but this is not expected to 
have any immediate effect on prices. It will not be until the extent 
of the Southern crop is ascertained that it is likely to prove a price- 
making factor in the market. The quotation is $5.80 in 280-pound 
barrels. 

SALTCAKE.—No change has been recorded in salt cake. The 
steady demand for the low acid product which comes from the glass 
trade is the leading influence that is tending to keep the price up. 
It is quoted at from $20 to $23 a ton. 

SODA ASH.—The demand for soda ash is continuing satisfactory 
and the price remains steady. Dealers, however, feel that the de- 
mand should become more pronounced at an early date. It is being 
quoted at 1.28 a pound on a flat basis at the works. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—After the slight upward trend of 
sulphate of alumina during the previous week, the market in this 
commodity steadied. The price is remaining the same and the de- 
mand is good. Quotations are from 1.15 to 1.30 cents for the com- 
mercial grade and from 2.15 to 2.40 cents a pound for iron free. 

SULPHUR.—Sulphur stock is rapidly being taken out of the 
market by the consumers and consequently this commodity is enjoy- 
ing a steady demand and the price remains steady. The price is still 
from $16 to $17 a ton. 

TALC.—The demand for talc continues to exhibit the same firm- 
ness that this commodity has not enjoyed for some weeks. The price is 
holding up at from $16 to $17 a ton. 


Sir William Price on the Pulp Situation 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

MontreaL, Que., May 5., 1924.—Sir William Price, president of 
Price Brothers Limited, the well known pulp and paper manui:c- 
turers of Quebec, who has just returned from a three months’ trip 
to Europe, in an interview endorsed the recent statement of Lord 
Rothermere that, owing to Scandinavian competition, there would 
be no market for Canadian pulpwood in England for a long time 
to come. 

“The ‘Scandinavians have been in the forestry game a long, long 
time,” said Sir William. “People in Canada seem to fail to realize 
that in dealing with these countries we, are dealing with producers 
whose labor is cheap, whose systems have been perfected by long 
years of experience and whose resources of supply are thorouglily 
and permanently protected by sane forestry methods. Sweden was 
probably the first country of the world to appreciate and grasp the 
possibilities of the pulp industry. The people went into the thing 
whole-heartedly and today complete and adequate systems of communi- 
cation, coupled with a Government controlled forestry system— 
which is, in my opinion, the finest in the world, though there are 
many good methods—keep costs stable, whereas in ‘Canada our cut 
costs us more year after year as we have to explore and develop 
new and more distant territories to feed our mills..” 

Questioned as to the details of the Swedish and other timber con- 
servation plans, Sir William explained that the methods used were 
not particularly costly, and were fundamentally only the application 
of common sense to cutting, with the protection of selected types of 
timber best suited to pulp manufacture. “In lumber, as in everything 
else, breeding must be used to produce the best results,” he said 
“In Canada we have not yet grasped the importance of practical ana 
sane forestry. I have been fighting for years to get the government 
to take a stand, but nothing has been done. We waste and burn 
millions of dollars worth of lumber annually. It is not being done 
in Europe.” 

Speaking of the British pulp market, Sir William paid high tribute 
to the sagacity of the Englishman. “We think here in Canada and 
in the United States,” he said, “that we are traders, but we cannot 
begin to enter the class of the Englishman, who is an old and tried 
merchant. As Canadians we think that we are the salt of the earth 
insofar as the manufacture of pulp and paper is concerned, but the 
fact remains that the biggest mill in the world is in England, at 
Sittingbourne, with a daily output of 540 short tons, as compared 
with a record of about 470 in this country. Our people do not know 
these things, the public at large does not appreciate them, and I 
am afraid that the average Canadian is apt to think that the English- 
man knows nothing about pulp. In reality British manufacturers 
can give us the lead in many ways.” 


Frasers Control Tobique Lumber Cut 


The Fraser Company, Limited, have secured control of the entire 
output of lumber in the Tobique river in New Brunswick this year. 
Upwards of twenty million feet cut in the Tobique the past winter 
by Stetson, Cutler & Co., St. John, have been purchased by the 
Fraser company, which with Fraser’s own cut will make a total of 
nearly 30,000,000 feet to be manufactured at their mill at Plaster 
Rock. The Fraser Company are erecting a new shingle mill, about 
a mile down the Tobique river, from Plaster Rock. 


Seeking Pulpwood in Manitoba 


A dispatch from Winnipeg says: “The Seaman paper interests of 
Chicago have been negotiating for large pulpwood berths between 
Lake Winnipeg and Lake Manitoba in this province, according to 
authoritative information here. It has also been reported that 
J. D. McArthur interests have been seeking additional limits on 
the west side of Lake Winnipeg. In both cases, however, it is un- 
derstood that deals have not yet been consummated.” 





